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Put yourself 


on your Christmas list 


OU can give to yourselfat Christmas time, 
and yet be as unselfish and as charitable 
as you like to be. Buy Christmas Seals. 
Everywhere there are men and women 
whose only hope for life and health is in the 
Tuberculosis Associations. Christmas Seals 
furnish the funds to bring these men and 
women sufferers from tuberculosis back to 
health. When you buy Christmas Seals, it is 
you who are giving them the greatest gift that 
lies within the reach of man—the gift of life. 
Every life you save from tuberculosis means 
additional protection for you and your family. 
Funds from the sale of Christmas Seals have 
eliminated half the deaths from tuberculosis. 
Help stamp out the dread disease. Buy 
Christmas Seals. 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Merry Christmas! 


er 


to all our Subscribers 


a tae eae et tO Tee a a a TT Mo te Ta Oo Yo ta ta ty ta tk 


FREE! 


N IMPORTED IMITATION PEARL NECKLACE will 

be given with each new subscription or renewal of THE 

SILENT WORKER between now and January Ist. If you 
wish to make a Christmas present, get a subscriber for THE 
SILENT WORKER and you can present the necklace to someone 
for Christmas. You can make a Christmas present to some friend 
of a year’s subscription and give the necklace to another. Get a 
subscriber and secure a necklace. 


THE SILENT WORKER 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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JUNGLEGYM, Inc., 


BLIND CHILDREN PLAY ON 


JUNGLEGYM 


Here is what some of the foremost Play 
Authorities in the Country have to say about 


JUNGLEGYM 


“Your JUNGLEGYM is giving entire 
satisfaction and much pleasure and health- 
ful exercise. It is in daily, almost hourly 


use.” EDW. E. ALLEN, Director 
Mass. School for the Blind. 


“T can’t see how children can fall since 
both feet and hands find so many holding 
places. A rare combination of play oppor- 
tunities. 

“A standing invitation to the child to 
progress in muscular co-ordination. 

“The best thing that has been invented 
for children’s play.” 


NEVA L. BOYD, Director 
Recreation Training School, Chicago. 


“The ideal equipment. Every schoolyard 
and playground in the country should have 
a JUNGLEGYM. I recommend it without 
reserve.” 

J. S. WRIGHT, 
Director Physical Education 
Francis W. Parker, School, Chicago. 


Mr. William H. Ball, International Com- 
mittee of Y. M. C. A. New York, writes: 

“It strikes me that you have made a very 
valuable contribution to the cause of phys- 
ical training in general and play in parti- 
cular.” 


“A tremendous success—correct from 
every point of view—Gives the imagination 
full play—No injuries. 

“We feel that we could better do without 
any other part of our equipment than 
JUNGLEGYM. 

PERRY DUNLAP SMITH, 
Headmaster Country Day School, 


Winnetka, Ill. 


“TUNGLEGYM provides the only satis- 
factory substitute for climbing trees, of 
which I have any knowledge. 

“It insures an all-around physical devel- 
opment under ideal play conditions.” 

Cc. W. WASHBURNE, 
Superintendent Public Schools, 


~ Winnetka, II. 


JUNGLEGYM 
A Play Apparatus---Not An Amusement Device 


The Silent Worker 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine For, By and About the Deaf of the English-Reading World 


Volume 37, No. 3 Trenton, N. J., December, 1924 25 cents the Cop 
of 


Deaf Persoaoaes 0@f/ Note 


THE LATE REVEREND CHARLES ORVIS DANTZER, M.A. 
Born September 19, 1864. Died October 26, 1924. 
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SLLENT- WORKER 


Deaf and Dumb, Milwaukee Doctor Overcomes 
Handicap With Optimism 


Unable to Talk or Hear, Dr. Clyde 8. Jones, Head of Veteran's Bureau Labora- 
tory Here, Has Made Success of Life by Sheer Determination to 


Serve Humanity. 


By CONSTANCE BURNHAM 


(From the Milwaukee Sunday Magazine) 


R. CLYDE S$. JONES, head of the labora- 
tory at the Milwaukee sub-district office of 
the United States veterans’ bureau, would be 
the last person to admit that he has overcome 
tremendous handicaps. 

“Handicaps? Difficulties?” He writes the words on 


Dr. Clyde S. Jones, graduate physician and bacteriologist, has 
achieved a career of service in spite of his inability to speak or hear. 
a slip of paper with lightning speed and smiles with amuse- 
ment. Then his face becomes serious and he writes, 
“TI am very lucky to have found work that requires only 

eyes.” 

The reason for the written conversation is that Dr. 
Jones, who has been in Milwaukee about a year and a 
half, has been deaf and dumb’since he was 18 months old. 
Yet in spite of the fact that He can neither hear nor 
speak, he has won three scientific and medical degrees, 
has been professor of histology and pathology in the St. 
Louis College of Physicians and Surgeons, and has carried 
on research work in Paris. 

Watching his swift movements in the bacteriological 
laboratory, noticing the precision with which he slides 
blood tests under the microscope and quickly removes 
them, one is impressed first with his restless energy. 
Later, when one carries on a paper and pencil conver- 
sation with the scientist it is his sense of humor and 
his indomitable optimism that distinguish the man. 

First of all, if the visitor appears to be at all inter- 
ested: in the glass tubes and other. equipment of ‘the, labo- 
ratory, Dr. Jones will offer to show him some specimens 


of bacteria under the microscope. There is a confiding 
smile on his face as he stops to jot down the words, 
“This is the kind of work where eyes count, you see.” 
And his words, like his eager movements, indicate the 
sweeping energy which he has put into his chosen work. 

“It is interesting work, and important, too,” he adds. 
“It gives me satisfaction to know that the doctors are 
depending upon my diagnosis. If the bacteriologist reads. 
the blood test incorrectly, the doctor may lose the life 
of his patient. It’s all very serious.” Again there is 
the quick change of expression on his face, and he laughs 
confidentially. “I know many things—serious and un- 
pleasant things—but I prefer not to talk about sick 
people and the sad side of life.” 

At another time, with a quick flash which was half 
humor and half seriousness, Dr. Jones made the sugges- 
tion that it was hardly fair to speak of people who can 
neither hear nor talk as “deaf and dumb.” 

“They may be deaf-mutes, true enough, but many of 
them are not dumb. “Dumb” is not a kind word, espe- 
cially not for those who already find their lot a difficult 
one.” 

When he entered the St. Louis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons for the first degree, Dr. Jones went into 
the regular classes, learned to “listen” to lectures by 
reading the lips of his professors, and finally evolved a 
mechanical method of speech which he uses with his in- 
timate associates and friends. After a course at the 
Chicago College of Bacteriology and Pathology he re- 
turned to St. Louis for special work. At the present 
time he holds three degrees: Master of Bacteriology, 
doctor of public health and doctor of medicine. 

Even more astonishing than his success as a student 
was his ability to conduct classes in histology and path- 
ology at the St. Louis College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 


A characteristic glimpse of Dr. 


Jones making blood tests in his la- 
boratory. The correct reading of a test may mean the saving of a lite 
he explains. 
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“T used the blackboard constantly, and gave numerous 
written examinations,” Dr. Jones explained. “After my 
students became well acquainted with me, I sometimes 
lectured orally, all by this mechanical method which I 
have learned to use by placing the organs of speech in 
varying positions. And of course, when any one has 
difficulty in understanding me, I can always turn to 
written conversation. But it seems as if 1 have always 
been lucky in my work.” 

In addition to his career as student and professor, Dr. 
Jones was city bacteriologist of East St. Louis for eight 
years and bacteriologist for the Illinois department of 
agriculture four years. In his various positions his 
duties have ranged from testing out suspected cases of 
bubonic plague on white mice to analyzing water, milk 
and canned food. 

Dr. Jones is married and has one son, Charles, who 
is studying at the Missouri School of Metallurgy. Al- 
though both Dr. and Mrs. Jones are deaf-mutes, their 
son has no such affliction. 

“He's been a regular boy, too,” Dr. Jones declared. 
“From the time he got his first Boy Scout suit, there 
has been no denying that he has all the energy and 
initiative which characterize the typical American boy.” 
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Asked whether he enjoyed his work in the laboratory 
at the veterans’ bureau, Dr. Jones responded with the 
brief kind of answer which gives unusual vigor to his 
written conversation. The answer was just three 
words—‘‘Fine. My hobby.” That, in a nutshell, is 
Dr. Jones’ attitude toward his work, an attitude which 
is manifest in every gesture and movement. 


Absorbing as he finds his work, Dr. Jones declares 
that there are many avenues for entertainment and 
diversion which are open to deaf-mutes. The movies, 
more than any other form of entertainment, are a boon 
to them, for they appeal entirely to the vision. 


Singular though it may seem, Dr. Jones declares that 
he is fond of music although he can not hear it. So 
acute is his sense of feeling that he can distinguish be- 
tween the vibration made by a harsh noise and those 
which have their orgin in harmony. 


“The ability to enjoy life and find interesting work 
lies within the reach of any one who has the will- 
power to search for the thing he can do best,” Dr. Jones 
suggested. “And if one finds work which is as bene- 
ficial to humanity as the work I am doing, it is 
enough to make him forget handicaps.” 


Uncle Sam Has Heroes In Peace Time 
As Well As In War 


Pusing mail boat over ice floes on Star Route between 
Sandusky and Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 


-— SSB)ECORDS of bravery and of heroism equal to the 
p> i deeds of daring performed by those patriots 
who have faced shot and shell of an enemy 
ENS country are not lacking among the army of 
S——! employees of the United States government. 
While the hardships encountered and the loss of life are not 
0 great in numbers as those recorded in actual warfare, 
nevertheless, they bear mute testimony to the valiant service 
tendered by these faithful servants of the people, bent on per- 
forming the onerus and difficult tasks assigned themy 

And the praises of these heroes are not sung in either prose 
or poetry. They are not broadcast throughout the land. 
‘There is no Congressional Medal of honor bestowed on them; 
no decoration of any kind awaits them. There is not even so 
Tuch as a citation for bravery and meritorious service per- 
formed in the line of duty. 

But these faithful employees of Uncle Sam never complain. 
They are not seeking notoriety. They are being content to 
‘carry on their daily labors without thought of reward other 
than that which goes with the consciousness of duty fulfilled. 


Landing of mail boat at Catawba Island on Star Route between 
Put-m-Bay and Catawba Island, Lake Erie. 

There is no class of employees of the government that faces 
more actual perils of life and limb and are subject to more 
vicissitudes of the elements in their daily routine than some 
of the men who carry the mails over some of the more dif- 
ficult of the star routes. These men are not paid salaries but 
work under contract, awarded under the law as a result of 
competitive bidding. It might be said that they differ from 
all other government employees in that they fix their own 
salaries. 

When it is pointed out that during the past two and a half 
years 55 carriers have lost their lives while in the performance 
of duty, it will be seen that the tasks assigned them are haz- 
ardous in the extreme. 

There are star routes scattered throughout the country where 
“seas of mud” are considered of slight moment and where the 
perils encountered from ice packs and floes many times result 
in death or serious and permanent injury. 

To the city dweller a reference to the mail man brings a 
picture of the gray-coated carrier who delivers his letters and 
packages unhampered to any great extent by wind or weather. 
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But the denizen of the rural district thinks of him as the 
driver of a horse-drawn or motor vehicle, whose arrival is 
regarded as an event in the daily life of the occupant of the 
farm, putting him, as it does, in touch with the outside world 
and with his fellow man. 

In January of this year Reinhold Dreahn, carrier on the 
star route between Buffalo and Murchison, South Dakota, fell 
a victim to duty. For several years Dreahn had been making 
twice-a-week trips between the two hamlets, encountering all 
sorts of weather conditions but never failing to carry out his 
He had 
started from Murchison as usual on a certain Saturday and 
when he did not put in an appearance the next day at Buffalo, 
a search was made for him. He was found just one mile out- 
side of town with both hands and feet frozen. 
when discovered and it is estimated he had been exposed to 


part of the contract with the Post Office Department. 


He was dead 


“Schooner Point” on Star Route between Newport and Otter Rock, 
Oregon. Mailman must scale cliff when caught by incoming tides, 


the intense cold for over sixteen hours. The theory advanced 
for his death was that, becoming exhausted from a hard day’s 
work and while attempting to crank his car, he fell and was 
not able to recover his senses before he succumbed to the cold 
of the night. 

Records of the Post Office Department shows that among the 
most dangerous and difficult routes served by rural carriers 
and star route contractors are those extending from Newport 


sled used to carry the 


Ohic. 


ice yacht and 
and Put-ii-Bay, 


rowhoat, 
ott Sandusky 


Combinaticn sailboat, 
mails betw 


to Otter Rock, Oregon, Ellison Bay to Detroit Harbor, Wis- 
consin; Rocky Bar to Atlanta, Idaho, and from Sandusky to 
Kellys Island, Middle Bass and Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 

On the Rocky Bar-Atianta, Idaho route, the service is per- 
formed in the winter season by carriers travelling on snow- 
shoes, packing 50 pounds of mail. Not infrequently, carriers 
on this route have been, caught in snowslides and swept to 
death. Only a year or. two ago, a carrier lost his life in this 
way early in January and his body was not recovered until 
late the following June. 
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The routes from Ellison Bay to Detroit Harbor, Wisconsin, 
and from Sandusky, Ohio, to nearby islands must be operated 
over the ice in the winter and in the fall. when the lake is. 


Mail boat breaking its way through the ice cn Star Route between. 
Ellison Bay-and Detroit Harbor, Wisconsin. 
frozen. During the spring thaw it is extremely difficult and 


hazardous to carry on the service. A number of carriers have 
lost their lives in endeavoring to transport the mails between 
these points. 

Probably one of the most hazardous experiences that ever 
befell one or more of Uncle Sam's mail carries was that of 
the Hitchcock brothers, carriers on the routes out of Sandusky. 


Some winters ago, while endeavoring to deliver mail to resi- 


Hauling the mail boat from the water to the ice of Lake Erie on Star 
Route between Sandusky and Kelly’s Island, Ohio. 


dents of some of the smaller islands in Lake Erie, they were 
They were carried down 
the lake by the resistless force of a drift in which they had 


caught in a storm and running ice. 


The carriers were given up for lost by the 
A cablegram wired to Kelly Island read: 
“Look out for the carriers; they are fast in the ice and drift- 


become wedged. 
excited islanders. 
ing that wavy.” 
But the two men, after many efforts, were rescued. They 
were in an exhausted condition and so completely covered and 
Their caps were 
frozen fast to their heads and their clothes so loaded with ice 


weighed down with ice as to be helpless. 


that the wearers were unable to bend. 

On arrival at home their friends were obliged to cut and 
tear away their ice-armored garments. After changing cloth- 
ing a bushel of ice that had fallen off-in the precess was swept 
from the floor. 

For several years, George and Charléy Morrison were em- 
ployed as carriers on the Bass Island ‘route. They, too, passed 
through many arduous and trying experiences, being the victims 
of many close calls from deaths. Out on;the lake in all kinds 
of weather, with ice conditions of every description they bat- 
tled with storm, running ice, fog and blinding snow. 

Formerly associated with George Morrison in the mail car- 
ried service was his brother-in-law, Carl Rotort. The two 
were unexpectedly overtaken by an accident whch resulted in 
parcel post system affords the only means in winter to pro- 
the drowning of Rotort. Among the articles carried in the boat 
operated by the two men was a long, unwieldly piece of metal. 
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"This in some way shifted, capsizing the boat. Morrison found 
himself struggling in the water. With great difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in extricating himself, but Rotor was carried under the 
ice. His body was not recovered until late the following 
spring. 

Henry Elfers carried the mails to Kelly’s Islands for over 
forty years. During that time he had many hair-breadth es- 
capes and adventures galore. 

“When I was a youngster,” said Elfers not long go, “I was 
out in a boat about all the time. Now I don’t care for or- 
dinary sailing, but battling with the ice has a fascination for 
As soon as the ice begins to form I feel cager to get out 
Each is a flat 
bottomed skiff. There’s a sail in the bow to carry us through 
the water or over the ice when conditions are right. There 
are two iron-shod runners on the bottom so the boat may be 
used as a sled. The sides are sheathed with galvanized iron. 
This is very important because thin ice will cut a boat like a 
knife. 

“From here to Sandusky is ten miles in a direct line and 1 
go there when conditions are good. At other times I go to 
Marblehead which is four miles away and the nearest point 


me. 
one of the ironclads and fight my way across. 


Outgoing mail from Kelly’s Island Post Office, showing iron runners 
on boat, converting it into sled. 


on the mainland. I have sailed these four miles over smooth 
ice in 20 minutes. I have covered the same distance in eight 
hours. ‘That was when the ice was about an inch and a half 
thick and I had to break my way over every foot of the four 
miles. At times the lake has been covered with icebergs 20 
+o 30 feet high and I have had to travel 15 miles in a round- 
about course to reach Marblehead. 

“In the winter of 1896 I started back from Marblehead with 
my son and we got within half a mile of the island when 
we were caught in a blizzard. The wind blew 55 miles an 
hour. Snow filled the air so I could not see my son at the 
other end of our sixteen foot boat. 
and we battled with the blizzard four hours before we suc- 
ceeded in reaching Marblehead. 

“At 8 o'clock one night, I had almost reached the island 
when I found I could not land on account of running ice. I 
turned toward Marblehead but lost my way in a fog and did 
not reach there until 3 o'clock next morning. Twice the life 
savers came out and got me when high seas and running ice 
‘made it impossible for me to land without their help.” 

The craft used by Uncle Sam’s carriers to deliver the mails 
to these points on Lake Erie is a combination sailboat, row- 
boat, ice yacht and sled. 

‘The star route from Ellison Bay, the northern most post- 
office in the Door Country peninsula to Detroit Harbor, Wis- 
consin, is one that is covered by carrier entirely by water, 
crossing the famous passage called “Death’s Door.” 

During the months when navigation is open, that is, from 
May 1 to November 1, carrying the mail on this route is a 
comparatively safe occupation, and free from difficulties. It 


Our sail was torn to pieces 
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is during the winter period, however, from November 1 te 
May 1, that the carrier has more than a man’s size job on his 
hand. 

Let the postmaster at Detroit Harbor tell his own tale. 

“The chief difficulty encountered while crossing Death’s 
Door in winter,” he says, is “drifting ice fields. The ice 
bridge that forms in extremely cold weather hardly ever re- 
mains for more than a few days at a time. 
dissembled by shifting gales and currents. 


It is speedily 
Sometimes this 
break-up occurs so suddenly that the carrier is caught out on 
the ice with his horse, sleigh and mail. It is at these times 
that the proximity of the U. §. Coast Guard station at Plum 
Island is a Godsend. One such incident took place some few 
years ago. The break-up occurred while the carrier was 
transporting the mail to this side over the ice with horse and 
sleigh. The ice became so thoroughly broken up that in a 
very short time the carrier found himself on an ice cake barely 
large and heavy enough to hold him and his equipment. The 
Coast Guard crew, having noticed his plight, came to the res- 
cue. They succeeded in getting a line out to the carrier and 
then toward the whole cake over the solid ice and the carrier 
was enabled to walk on to solid ice and thereby reached the 
mainland. 


“When the carrier can not find solid ice on which to travel 
he usually resorts to his motor launch. This he has con-~ 
veniently moored inside the edge of the heavy ice with a chan- 
nel cut away to open water. 


Here he may have to buck new ice for long distances and 
travel through slush ice which will be 8 or 10 feet deep and 
oftentimes impassable. In such circumstances, he has to re- 
turn and seek out new openings in the ice fields. Sometimes 
his boat is caught in drifting ice fields and carried out into 
Lake Michigan and forced to stay out over night. Finding 
suitable landing places on either shore during the winter, cut- 
ting off all access to docks. Then the carrier must land along 
the beaches wherever the surf will permit, anchor his boat in 
deep navigable water and ferry the mail into shore in a row- 
boat, then carry the mail bags over the ice banks and hum- 


mocks to the waiting team on land. 


“Another mode of carrying the mail is by the use of the ice 
boat. 
and hauls the boat along the ice like a sled. 


The carrier attaches ropes to the gunwales forward 
When open 
water is encountered he launches the boat, takes his place at 
the oars and pulls for the other side. This sounds exceedingly 
simple to the uninitiated but the difficulty comes when attempt- 
ing to launch the boat from the edge of the ice. Naturally, 
there is a wide belt of slush ice and small cakes caused by the 
seas pulverizing the outskirts of the ice floes. Sometimes the 
seas are so heavy that they will dash the small boat back on 
the solid ice. At other times the cakes that comprise this 
belt of broken ice are too heavy to row through. When this 
happens the carrier leaps out on the cakes and holding on to 
the gunwale of the boat pushes it along toward open water. 
leaping back into the boat when his footing has disappeared. 
“The wonder of it all is that there are not frequent drown- 
ings, but I know of no loss of life while carrying mail across 
Death’s Door. Naturally, with all these difficulties to over- 
come, there are periods when the carrier is unable to cross, 
quite frequently for five or six days at a time. During these 
delays, mail is piling up at the Ellison Bay post ofice making 
it quite a problem for the already overworked carrier as to 
how ‘o transport such a large volume of mail with the means 
at hand. These periods of non-mail delivery are trying to the 
one thousand inhabitants on Washington Island since the 
cure supplies, medicine and other commodities. These con- 
age, Minn., and from Midland. Texas, to Lovington, New Mexi- 
co. These routes are each 143 miles in length. 
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ditions will continue to exist as long as the mail is transported 
along the surface of the water. Perhaps the airplane will 
solve the problem in the future. Why not?” 

The carrier who supplies mail on the Newport-Otter Rock 
route in Oregon, immediately on the Pacific coast is up against 
many difficulties and hardships and many times takes his life 
hand in order that the patrons on the route may receive 
The carrier is compelled to travel 

If for some reason the incoming 


in his 
their letters and packages. 
down the beach at low tide. 
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tide catches him. before completing his trip he must either- 
abandon his team and the mails and climb the rocks or be 
dashed to pieces against them. 

The most expensive star route in the United States is from 
Price to Vernal, Utah. It is 121 miles long and for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, the cost of maintaining it was ap- 
proximately $96,700. As high as 20 or more tons a day of 
mail matter—mostly parcel post—are handled over this route, 

The longest routes are from Two Harbors to Grand Port- 
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A deaf band leader of deaf bands; an appreciation of Frederic G. 


Fancher, bandmaster 


By Dr. JAMES H. CLOUD 


EARLY a quarter of a century 
ago, in 1901 to be accurate, some- 
thing new under the sun, since 

fF) known to fame as the “Fanwood 
NY] Cadet Band,” came into being 
at the New York Institution for the Deaf, New 
York City, of which the late Dr. E. H. Cur- 
rier was then principal. Dr. Currier 
duced the deaf band innovation along with 
Military drill which have since continued 
outstanding features at the venerable institu- 
tion over which he presided. 

The hundreds who attended the celebration 
of the centennial of deaf-mute instruction at 
the parent school at Hartford in 1917, both 
heard and saw the Fanwood Cadet Band in 
action and marvelled at the high degree of 
proficiency 


intro- 


in music which the deaf players 
had attained. Some of the players, to be sure, 
had more or less residual hearing, which in 
a@ way was an asset, but whether they had any 
degree of hearing or none at all their presence 
in the band was due to an innate talent for 
music which had been developed. Among the 
many pleasant memories of centennial 
at ‘Old Hartford’ 


week 
the stirring martial strains 


of the Fanwood Cadet Band, especially — the 
national airs of the leading countries of the 
world, recur almost as vividly as if I heard 
them only yesterday. The Fanwood Cadet 
Pand composed of deaf players was organized 
and has always been led by a hearing band- 
master. This later fact detracts somewhat 
from the novelty of the affair as compared 
with a. deaf band organized, instructed, and 
directed by a deaf bandmaster. While the 
New York Institution had the first deaf band 
in the world Gallaudet College for the Deaf 
at Washington, D. C., had the first deaf band 
ever organized, instructed and directed 
deaf man. This man was Frederic G. Fan- 
cher, a student at Gallaudet, whose band 
featured there during the period 1910-1914, 
and who received his early musical training 
as a member of the Fanwood Cadet Band. 


by a 


Mr. Fancher was born deaf. As a resuit 
of treatment at an early age for catarrhal 
trouble his hearing was slightly improved. 


the first few 
experimented with 
the New showed such 
marked ability that he was assigned to a place 


He was one of pupils to be 


in musical education at 


York Institution and 


MR. FANCHER’S DEAF BAND AT THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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ONE OF THE FEATURES OF THE COMMENCEMENT DAY EXERCISES AT THE TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, JUNE 5, 
THE BAND AT THE EXTREME LEFT IN THE BACKGROUND 


STANDS FOR TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. NOTE 


in the band. So assiduously has his residual hearing been 
trained to music that it has become quite serviceable for that 
purpose. For his exceptional proficiency as a member of the 
Fanwood band he became cadet band leader and was award- 
ed a gold medal. 
After four years successful experience as bandmaster at 
Gallaudet College, Mr. Fancher, after graduation, accepted 
a position at the Louisiana State School for the Deaf at 
Baton Rouge where he organized 
and instructed his second band. 
He had only a limited number 
of boys of band age and grade 
to select from, but nevertheless 
developed a very good band as 
evinced by the demand for its 
service outside of the school for 
such parades as that of the gov- 
ernor’s inauguration, Boy Scouts, 
and Holy Society. © Mr. 
Fancher’s success at the Louisiana 


Name 


School brought him a more. at- 
tractive offer from the Texas 
School for the Deaf at Austin. 


There he had a larger number of 
boys to choose from in the organ- 
ization of his band and his work 
at Austin was correspondingly 
successful. From Texas Mr. Fan- 
cher went to the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf at Knoxville. where 
he organized his fourth band and 
where he did even better work 
due to improved methods 6f teach- 
ing music and to having more 
time in which to give. instruction. 
To quote Mr. Fancher’s own 
words: “Daily practice as well as 
very careful drilling are indes- 
Pensable to a high quality of music. 

It was at the Tennessee School that I first heard a deaf band 
led by a deaf bandmaster—Mr. Fancher. I had been to Atlanta 
in the fall of 1922 to attend a meeting of the Local Committee 


TWO-OF MR. FANCHER’S PUPILS 


1923 


of Arrangements for the convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf, due to meet at Atlanta the following summer, and 
detoured to pay my first visit to the Knoxville School. While 
at Knoxville I heard the band play a number of selections and 
was so favorably impressed that I suggested to Mr. Fancher 
that his organization feature at Atlanta during the convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf. The suggestion found 
favor with Mr. Fancher, with the members of the band,. with 
their parents, with the 
tendent of the school, with the 
with the Atlanta Local 

with the that 

composed of sixteen 
Mr. Fancher, 
featured at Atlanta and was the 
“big hit” of the N. A. D. con- 
vention At Atlanta, the 
sessions of the convention’ were 
opened with selections by the 
band; it played in the hotel lobby, 
it furnished the music for the so- 
cial features, it headed the street 
parade, and aidéd greatly in the 
Association’s effort to. “educate 
the public as to the deaf.” 

At Atlanta Mr. Fancher show- 
ed me a telegram he had received 
from Col. O. C. Smith, Managing 
Officer of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf at Jacksonville, making 
him an_ attractive offer which 
later accepted. I suggested 
that should he be able to organ- 
ize a band at the Illinois School 
in good time that it feature at the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf, 
due to meet at Rock Island early 
the following July and immedi- 
ately thereafter at St. Paul during the convention of the! Na- 
tional Fraternal. Society ef the- Deaf. I Had the pleasure of 
hearing the Illinois School band and led by Mr. Fancher at 
both the Rock Island and St. Paul conventions and the practi- 


superin- 


directors, 
Committee, 
the band, 


musicans led by 


result 


week. 


was 
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cally unanimous verdict is that at both places the band acquitted 
itself with great credit. 
two great national organization of the deaf, and at a state con 
vention, here is hoping that the convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf due to meet at Council Bluffs next summer will be like- 
wise favored. And good luck to the Iowa Association of the 
Deaf due to meet at Cedar Rapids should it be able to catch 
the band going or coming. Mr. Fancher’s success as a band 


Having featured at conventions of the 


masetr is now so well established that his band is likely to 
feature at conventions wherever and whenever available. 

At the Illinois School where Mr. Fancher bad a large num- 
ber of boys to choose from he organized his fifth band and got 
it into action in a remarkably short time. Twenty-three play- 
ers have been developed some of the players have slight hear- 
ing but a majority are totally deaf with new additions in pros- 
pect. He has been given every encouragement by the Manag- 
ing Officer, Col. O. C. Smith, a military man, to whom the 
band naturally appeals. Aside from functioning at the daily 
drills at the School, such as playing in the grand dining hall as 
the pupils march in to their meals, at the Flag Salute, at the 
ketreat Drill on the lawn in which five companies of boys ani 
three of girls take part, at the School entertainments, exhibi- 
tions, and games, at local civic demonstrations, the band has 
played for the travelling Mens’ Association at 
Belleville, for the Radio Station at Peoria, and at this writing 
is preparing to play at the Illinois State Fair at Springfield, 
and for the Chicago Chamber of Commerce. Deaf indeed is 
the citizen of Illinois who has never heard, or heard of, the 
Illinois School Band. 


Protective 


In order to know what boys to select for instruction in 
music Mr. Fancher puts them through rhythmic exercises with 
the hands and with the feet, with old chair rounds used as 
drum sticks on benches, and in the weeding out process selects 
those best able to keep time. In the words of Mr. Fancher: 
“Success in being able to create really good music is due to 
an unusually keen sense of vibration developed through the 
use of the bass drum and other instruments.” 
on to say that: 


And, he goes 
“It is only after a thorough course in drum 
playing that deaf musicians master the brass horns. As they 
are still liable to play out of tune it is necessary to be very 
strict about scale work as well as to maintain the daily 
practice periods—in contrast with weekly practice of hearing 
bands.” Mr. Fancher emphasizes the fact that: “Each mem- 
ber must play his part well alone before playing witth the 
group.” Naturally the public is more or less skeptical about 
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deaf players being taught to perform accurately and rhyth- 
mically on musical instruments. In order to be convinced the 
deaf players must be heard and seen. 

Among the tunes first learned by Mr. Fancher’s band are 
“America”, “Auld Lang Syne’, and “Yankee Doodle.” From 
such as these there is gradual ascent, through sustained, patient, 
and arduous effort, to the more difficult pieces as ‘The National 
Emblem.” All who heard Mr. Fancher’s band at Atlanta, 
Rock Island, and St. Paul, were surprised at the size and. 
variety of its repertory. Quoting Mr. Fancher further he 
says: “I expect to develop a bigger and better band than 
ever before. In fact, I plan to make it the best so far in my 
career.” 

As Mr. Fancher can himself play, and teach others how w 
play any of the band instruments, there is no reason why he 
should not be able, with proper backing such as Illinois can 
give, to do bigger things and better. 


Portia Speaks to the Juniors 


(With apologies to Shakespeare.) 


The quantity of the Juniors is not strained, 

But your quantity can scarce be seen 

Upon the College Campus—you are twice blest, 

From out your kindly hearts you freely give. 

Timely aid to the Sophomore against the Freshmen, 

Your wisdom well would grace a stately Senior 

Whose cap and gown show only temporal power. 

Wherein arise the dread and fear of Freshmen 

But Juniors, you’re above the Seniors’ sway 

You’re enthroned in the hearts of the Faculty, 

Which is an attribute to your mighty wisdom, 

But this favor will grow greater day by day— 

If you are kind to Freshmen 

Therefore Juniors, as justice is my plea, consider this 

That in a court of justice none of you would see 

Salvation—if you are in vague with Sophomores, 

For those save “Sophs” are your friends only 

When they are “in need.” 

I have spoken this much, 

To show the error of your ways, 

Which if you follow, the sturdy Freshmen 

Must needs declare war against the whole school! 
“OCCASIONAL” 


Re 


BANQUET OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE BRANCH N, A. D. AT PEOPLES’ PALACE, JERSEY CITY, SEPT. 1, 1924. 
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By Alexander L. Pach 


'HERE must have been some puzzled readers of 
the October issue of our publication. I refer to 
any who possibly read my good friend Dr. 
Cloud’s golden eulogy of deaf bands, and this 
department's completely reversed standpoint. 
The explanation probably lies in the fact that Dr. Cloud is 
not totally deaf, but can hear and enjoy music, while I am 
totally deaf, so the matter resolves itself merely into the old 
theory having to do with “the point of view.” Still there is 
on my side the fact that the gathering was made up of people 
entirely deaf, as I am, and not hard of hearing people in 
which category Dr. Cloud, luckily can be placed. 


One of the real heros of the St. Paul Convention, if mere 
taking of collosal risks are concerned, was the individual who 
sported in United States Army uniform, even to the Sam 
Browne belt, which army regulations absolutely bar to all in 
the service, except only those officers who saw service with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in the World War. With a 
United States Army Post (Fort Snelling) practically located in 
St. Paul, and the many officers on duty there, it is a wonder 
that any deaf man should risk being taken up as an impostor, 
but the individual got away with it. 

ed 

Going out, the New York party had one of the best of the 
New York Central’s extra fare trains, but coming home those 
in my party had their eyes opened to what the service was in 
other days. Our party had made no reservation east of Chic- 
ago, so when a Parmlee bus deposited us at the N. Y. C. station 
from the Burlington’s, we asked for lower berths for New York 
on first train out, and were told that there were none to be had 
on the first three trains, but the fourth, leaving at 2:10 had 
lowers available, so that for us. After leaving Chicago, a 
glance at the time table told us we were on a train that had 
four numbers, and that carried nothing in the shape of a 
dining car, but allowed a half an hour at Elkhart Ind., for din- 
ner, which was a great deal like the olden days, only the Elk- 
hart dining room certainly isn’t. From Elkhart the train 
leaves the main line and runs over what is called the “old line’, 
which runs through Southern Michigan all the way to Toledo, 
stopping at all stations, to Cleveland. Next morning though, 
a dining car is put on, and through New York express speed is 
maintained until Albany is reached, when the lone sleeper 
form Chicago is shunted to a side track, to rest an hour, and 
then to be attached to another express to New York. This isn’t 
a bad plan for people who want to spend an hour in the capital 
of the Empire State, but the idea is to keep the occupants of the 
sleeper just outside the extra fare limits. 


Leaving New York on July 4th, it was found that quite a 
number had never been on a journey before, never slept in a 
Pullman car, or had a meal in a “diner,” and it just fit in 
nicely to find that the steward of the “diner,” Mr. John N. 


Toupin, used the sign language like a veteran teacher. He 
had a number of deaf-mute friends in his boyhood, among’ 
them the famed Clarence A. Boxley. Mr. Toupin told us he 
never had a happier experience than serving a car full of 
deaf people with whom he could converse with such facility 
and the odd part of it was in that it was not his train at all, 
as he works on the Empire State Express, and July 4th, 
5th, and 6th, were his days off, but he had been asked to take 
the place of a steward who was ill, and it was not at all to 
his liking as he had made other plans, but here he was filling 
the unexpected assignment and a happy surprise resulted. 


Speaking of Mr. Boxley, he is certainly advertising his Clar-~ 
Paid 
advertising appears in its proper place, and its proper place is 
not these columns, but in regard to the book on “Etiquette,” 
which Mr. Boxley advertises elsewhere, and without intending 
to boost his sales, I want to say that the use of the term “Adult 
child” in the October issue of this magazine, while probably a 


Box business extensively, and ought to win success. 


mistake, was certainly entitled to have the proof room cry 
“Stet” 
but in the hearing 


For there are such curosities, not only in the deaf, 
world. the deaf world 
Some day I am going to write about 


Unfortunately, 
has too many of them. 
some of them, which is a promise, not, by any manner of 
means, a threat. But a circular advertising the Boxley “Hoyle 
on Etiquette” came in my mail which does not appear in the 
advertisement in these columns last month. It portrayed a 
lady with a portion of chicken salad in front of her, which 
her lips have not yet tasted for fear she has committed a 
breach of etiquette in having ordered this dish a second time, 
with the same escort, and she is worried over what her escort 
will think of her. Ordering chicken salad, or any other dish 
containing chicken, to my mind is a superfluous thing when 
committed only once, but that is not the point I want to 
stress. The point is that all our readers should carry this 
work with them at all times to avoid such a horrible contre- 
temps as confronts the young woman in the picture with her 
plate of chicken salad in front of her, and woe on her 
features. Though not very relevant, I am reminded of the 
song Ed Wynn is now singing in his new play at the Globe 
Theatre. called: “He eats salad dressing every night to get 
up ‘oily’ in the morning.” T'll bet Ed. hasn't read Mr. Box- 
ley’s famous book. 
& 

Just as I had practically sworn off on the patronymic thing 
forever, my attention has been called to the fact that among 
the new students at Gallaudet is Miss Godziontkowski, and 
if she isn’t given a sign designation in short order, I'll be 
very much surprised. 

+ 

Just a few more comments on the St. Paul Convention. The 
Banquet was over at quite an early hour and there was ample 
time to have a few words from some of our hearing friends, 


+ 
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very much interested in what the deaf are doing, notably Super- 
intendents Stevenson and Smith, of the Minnesota and Illinois 
schools, both of them with us the entire week. Then there 
was Mrs. Blanche LaDu of the Minnesota Board of Education, 
who is very much concerned with the welfare of the great 
school at Faribault. Addresses from all three would have 
lent a piquancy to the affair. 


¢ 


For this issue I had comments on a number of matters not 
touched on in the October issue, but Mr. Howson and Mr. 
Mueller beat me to it, and hence the reader has had it in better 
shape than. if it appeared here. 

© 

There were a lot of people who didn’t go to either of the 
Atlanta Conventions because they feared extreme heat. Two 
thousand miles of distance separate the Georgia and Minnesota 
capitals. One is way up near the Canada line, and |the 
other down near the Gulf of Mexico. On the face of mat- 
ters, St. Paul ought to have been cooler than Atlanta. As 
a matter of fact it was much hotter in St. Paul than it was 
in Atlanta. I am comparing N. A. D. 1923 with N. F. S. D., 
1924, but as between the two dant N. F. S. D. Conventions 
weather conditions were about 50—50. 

4 

It really was the compositor’s fault. 
off one of the names of old N. A. D. 
figured in the 1899 group and not present at St. Paul in 1924. 
I am sure I must have run Mr. Veditz’s name first of all, 
for except for my traveling companions, absolutely 
sure of Mr. Veditz’s presence and my knowledge was accent- 
uated because of a peculiar happening. Twenty-five years 
ago the firm with which I was connected had railway business 
offshoots that entitled us to passes, and when I applied for 
one to St. Paul, I didn’t bother my head as to how it read 
west of Chicago, I got a big bump in the Chicago station 
when the big party leaving for St. Paul were shown to a 
Burlington train, and I, alone, was told C. M. and St. P. was 
It was a lot embarrassing too, to be shunted from 


I refer to leaving 


“war-horses” who 


I was 


my route. 
the gay party who were going to have a jolly night of it on 
the Burlington. These trains left at the same time, from the 
same station, on parallel tracks, and when on time, entered 
the St. Paul station at the same moment next morning. As 
the trains pulled out they waved jeering farewells at me, and 
not being able to get Pullman accommodation till Milwaukee 
was reached, I piled my belongings in the rack and settled 
down to wonder why I had not requested the right transporta- 
tion. I looked around to take note of who my fellow voy- 
agers might be, and a real pretty young woman spelled out 
my name inquiringly. I confirmed it, and asked how she 
knew, and she told me she had seen me saying good-bye to the 
rest of the partv as the trains left, and the initials on. my suit 
case told her the rest. From then on I had no cause to regret 
not being with the other party, and about ten that night when 
the two of us were still chatting away, who should walk 
through the train on a tour of observation but George Wil- 
liam Veditz, and he was surprised to see us both, for the 
young lady had been a pupil of his in the Colorado school. 
What puzzled him was how we had got acquainted, and how 
long ago, but neither of us volunteered a reply, and he plied 
us with so many questions neither of us had a chance to con- 
sult our watches and thereby be enabled to tell him just how 
long we had been acquainted. 

Yes, Mr. George W. Veditz was at St. 
right. 


Paul in 1899 all 


- 
And that reminds me that last summer a fine couple came up 
and asked if I remembered them, and I had to tell them that 
I did not. Then they reminded me that they were in the 


aS 
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photographs I had taken in 1899 and it was just before they 
were married, and that I had scolded them while making the 
picture. I told them they must surely be mistaken, that I 
never scolded anyone under such circumstances, but they 
insisted that I did, and it was their own fault, that they kept 
right talking when I had called for the period of silence, and 
that they persisted until I walked right up to them and told 
them in sign vernacular to cut out the courting long enough 
for me to expose a couple of plates. And I got a dim haze of 
The good wife then told 
me that they were married right afterward, and are grand- 
parents now, but that they were still carrying on the court- 
ing stunt, and I congratulated them. 


© 


I shouid not take leave of St. Paul, or rather Duluth, with- 
out reference to my friend Mr. Reilly. He lives in Min- 
neapolis, and he drove car No. 5 in the cavalcade that toured 
from St. Paul to Duluth over the Wisconsin Highway. M1. 
Reilly shouldn’t be lost to fame for he was the most discussed 
member of the N. F. S. D., for a period of several hours, be- 
fore, during and after the installation of Duluth Division. 
Mr. Reilly drove a Ford. It was the only Ford in the en- 
tourage. I am minding my p’s and q’s in the matter of men- 
tion of Ford cars ever since that time two years ago when 
I went westward on a speaking tour. In the tale I unwound 
each night I had sprinkled some funny stories, as speakers do, 
and all went well till almost the end of the tour, when after 
my evening's talk the Chairman came and told me that Broth- 
er X— was awfully angry at me. It seems that Bro. K— was 
2 Ford owner and thought I was refering to his car, so my 
reference to Mr, Reilly's Ford, be it understood, is only made 
in the interest of historical accuracy. Just before we left for 
St. Paul, Admiral Howard who, as has been told, was Fleet 
Commander, appraised the vessels in his command and con- 
cluded that the flag-ship, his own craft, was overloaded as to 
baggage, and the Reilly craft-under her capacity, so he forth- 
with transfers some of the excess accordingly, my hand bag, 
containing al] needed belongings for touring being among the 
transfers. 


it over the quarter century lapse. 


At our first stop, about an hour out of St. Paul, we could 
only count up four cars, the famous Detroit-made possession 
of Mr. Reilly was the missing one, so we waited a while 
without result. To make a long story short, we reached Du-' 
luth without tidings of the missing craft. It was felt -that 
before the long installation service was over the missing one 
would put in appearance, but when 2:30 a.m., came’ and no 
Reilly and no Ford car, and no baggage with a lot of person- 
al impedimenta absolutely necessary to the traveler, yet not 
available the term “Poor Reilly” gave way to something else 
concerning the absent Ford owner, which need not be re- 
peated here, so Mrs. Howard supplied apparel that took the 
place of what was supposedly reposing’‘in the Dearborn Pull- 
man of Mr. Reilly. ts a 

Early Sunday morning the great hoabeond onda Road 
became interested when the lady of the house took base the 
phone receiver to take a message: 

“Yes, it is 4632 London Road.” —— 

“Yes, it is Mrs. Howard speaking.” , 

Then she hung .up, and. turned to her guests. at Set aee 
and told us that it was ‘someone speaking for the lost Mr. 
Reilly, who had reachedstown ‘after a break down, (Unusual 
thing for a Ford) at thrée-thirty in the morning, and he tried, 
as soon as he got in, to get the Howard home on the phone 
then, but every one asleep, so next morning at 9, Mrs. Howard 
returns from’ a’ hurried trip to town, and drops my baggage 
at my feet. So, again we ring the changes on the Reilly Ford 
tune and every one acclaims: “Bless Mr. Reilly”. And it 


aay, 


was meant, too, for no one else’s shirts collars, etc., fit a body 
as his own do, not to speak of more intimate needful belongings 
and their several uses. 


The mention in the last issue of our publication of describ- 
ing motion pictures to people who could not see them brought 
out an interesting discussion. Not long ago, I was calling on 
a friend in a hospital here in New York, and while I was 
there another of his friends came, and through a third visi- 
tor we had an interesting debate. The friend was totally 
blind, and is a member of the New Jersey State Legislature. 
He expressed keen regret for me, and I was quick to assure 
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him that I was the favored one in the matter of handicaps, 
but he argued ’tother way about saying his blindness was not 
nearly as great a handicap as my deafness. He asked if a 
deaf man could practice law, or take part in making laws of 
the state, as he did or, as in the case of Senator Gore who 
served in the United States Senate, and of course I had to 
agree that a deaf man wasn’t able to figure in these spheres. 
Then some one else suggested that no deaf man had built up 
a great fortune as a merchant as had Charles Broadway 
Rouss. Of course, in this line of argument I had the short 
end of it all, but in spite of that I know of no deaf man who 
would trade places with a blind one. Certainly I would not. 


ANGELENOGRAMS 


By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


GREETING 
Merry, thrice Merry by thy Morn to-day; 
Each moment Entering like an Elf of glee: 


Radiant and 
Ringing thy 
Yet, as the 


Rich thy gifts and 
Revelry with 


Rare to see; 
Radiance gay. 
Yulettide o’er the Year gains sway, 
Count well thy 
Hast thou with 
Reaped in the 
In charity, 
Scattered the 
To those wan 
Making their 
As, by your 
So may your 


Credit with a 

Heart attuned to 
Riches of a 

In kindness 

Seeds of Christmas 
Troops, you need but 
Merriment your 

Aid, weak souls in 
Sun ascend in 


Chastened mind; 

Heaven’s way 

Riper kind; 

Intertwined, 

Song and cheer 

Turn to find 

Morsel dear? 

Answer rise, 

Smiling skies. 
——-George Fitch. 

HE SILENT WORKER and Angelenograms and 

' Mr. Ould and his niece formed a combination 

of circumstances which resulted in getting two 

Life Members for The National Association of 

the Deaf! Just how it happened is a unique 

story showing how a simple life sketch may lead to the most 

unexpected results. 

Last May this department contained a sketch of Mr. Edward 
Ould, of Los Angeles, and the party which celebrated his 72nd 
birthday. Mr. Ould sent for some extra copies of the May 
number which he sent to some of his relatives, one of these 
being a niece, Mrs. Henry, living at Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. Ould had quite forgotten the matter when one September 
day a letter came from the niece in Seattle, inclosing a 
Money Order for $20.00, and saying she wished him to use 
it in buying Life Memberships in the N. A, D. for two of 
his friends. Mr. Ould is himself already a Life Member. 


MR. J. S. LONG AND MR. SCHWITZ 
old '89 classmates at Gallaudet, 


After carefully considering the matter and desiring to bestow 
the gift on two public spirited young ladies he selected Mrs. 
Raymond Stillman and Miss Madeline Sprangers. Without 


DR. SMITH AND DR. J. S. LONG 
at the former's pine woods summer home in Nevis, Minn., trying to 


smoke corn cob pipes and look pleasant. 


their knowledge he sent the money to the N. A. D. Treasurer, 
and one evening announced it at the Los Angeles Silent Club, 
He could 
not have made a better selection as we think both ladies will 
be found the feature leaders of the deaf. 


2 2 
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much to the surprise of the two lucky young women. 


It is not generally known to the friends of Mrs. Irene 
Haworth, of Los Angeles, that she traces her descent (on her 
mother’s side) in a direct line back to the Pilgrims. One 
of her ancestors fought in the War of the Revolution, with 
George Washington, and students of heredity may say this is 
the reason she is always fearless in taking part in discussions 
at business meetings of the L. A. S. C., while others 
credit it to her -eing trained in one of the Debating Societies 
at a school for the deaf. 
treasurer of this club, which is no light task with the present 
large membership. When the club 
adopted a white Leghorn rooster as its mascot, which was 
at first cared for by Mrs. W. H. Phelps, but during the past 
five years has been the especial charge and pet of Mrs. 
Haworth and is still alive and crows lustily every day-for the 
oA. S.C. ; 

Mrs. Haworth received her education at the Kansas School 
for the Deaf, and after her marriage to Isom P. Haworth, 
of Iowa, they lived fora time at Des Moines, coming to Los 
Angeles for Mr. Haworth's health in 1911. He soon re- 


will 
She recently served two terms as 


was first organized it 
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covered his health here and has been employed most of the 
time, and they now have a bungalow of their own. They are 
happy in having their only child, Mrs. May Carlson, and 
husband living near them. ‘Their youngest daughter, Olive, 
who was married to Frank Herrig, of Kansas, died some 
years ago. 

As I stated Mrs. Haworth’s lineage goes back to Colonial 
times, but unfortunately the records and a fortune were lost 


MRS. IRENE HAWORTH AND THE MASCOT of the 
Los Angeles Silent Club 

in a peculiar manner by her grandfather. The story as 

handed down by several generations, is one that recalls the 

difficulties of transportation of the pioneers, which we can 

hardly these automobiles and 
airplanes. 

The story begins with the departure of the great grand- 


realize in days of rushing 


father for the Revolutionary War, when Mrs. Haworth’s 
grandfather was 14 years old. He was never heard of 
again, so probably was killed in the war. Adam, the 14 


year old boy grew up, and after being married and having 
several children, he was called to England, as he was one 
of the “heirs to an estate there. After getting the money and 


records he returned to America. He 


valuable papers ‘and 
kept them in pockets in a large leather belt fastened around 
his waist. He started for his home in Indiana, walking 
part of the way and riding part in wagons and arrived 
at a large river swollen by a flood. No one could be hired 


to take him over in a boat, and being impatient of delay, 


Long just arrived at Maintou, Colora- 


Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
do, in their Dodge coupe last July 
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he took the risk of swimming across, and had nearly reached 
the other side when he was hit by a large log, one of the 
limbs hooking into his belt and breaking it, and it was lost. 
Adam reached the other side safely and with what rueful 
reflections no one knows, walked the rest of the way to 
his home, as there were no railroads at the time. Here he 
had an implement and blacksmith shop for many years, but 
was not as prosperous as he should have been because of 
his drinking habits, which he centracted trying to drown 
the memory of the priceless belt swept away in the river. 
When the United States opened Kansas for homesteads 
some of his children decided to go, and Adam wanted to 
them, with four of them and _ their 
families, travelling in covered wagons drawn by oxen. Mrs, 
Haworth’s parents were in the wagon driven by the grand- 
father. When they got near Kansas City, and were on a 
narrow road on the bank of the Missouri River, Adam came 
near driving off the road and hurtling all down the steep 
(We have seen that once before he was 
Mrs. Haworth’s moth- 


go with and set out 


cliff into the river. 
roughly handled by the River Genii.) 


MR. AND MRS. FRANK E. WORSWICK OF LOS ANGELES. 


celebrated their thirtieth wedding anniversary. 


Who recently Note the qunice 
tree in the background. 
er jerked the reins from him and turned the oxen back just 
in time. This made the old man very mad, so that one of 
his sons had to tie him up, and the cause of the trouble, a 
barrel of whiskey, was thrown into the river. Now I might 
gloss over the part of the story, but truth and prohibition 
compel me to give a true picture of the pioneer days. Little 
All of the children got nice home- 
Adam died about a 


more remains to be told. 
steads in Kansas, where Grandfather 
year afterwards. 

Many deaf people have said or thought that if they had not 
been deaf they would have been ever so much more success- 
ful and famous than they are now. But would they? It is 
an interesting subject for speculation. Who would have 
brought the “Frat Dream Ship” into the harbor if “Gibson 
the Genii Gifted” had not been deaf? Who would these 
many years have edited The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and helped 
in founding the N. A. D., if Edwin A. Hodgson had not been 
turned from his intention of becoming a lawyer, by the loss 
of his hearing? Who would have brought our own maga- 
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zine THE SILENT WoRKER to its present stage of perfection if 
“George S. Porter had not been deaf? We might continue 
the list indefinitely, of those deaf persons who in one way 
or another have made the world a brighter place for their 
fellow deaf. In this connection I am reminded of one of O. 
Henry’s short stories, “Roads of Destiny,” which illlustrates 


SUPT. E. A. STEVENSON AND HIS TWO DAUGHTERS 
at Dr. Smith’s summer place in Nevis, Minn. The two girls 


caught all the fish while there a few days fast August 


how each man’s ultimate destiny overtakes 
what road in life he may follow. 

The hero of the story, David Mignot, a shepherd who is 
also much given to writing verses, is dissatished with his 
humble existence. 


him, no matter 


After a quarrel with his sweetheart, Yvon- 
ne, and feeling there is no future for him in the village of 
Vernoy, he one night slips away from home, intending to go 


‘to Paris. Let O. Henry tell it himself: 
THE LEFT BRANCH 
“Three leagues, then the road ran, and turned into a 
puzzle. It joined with another and a larger road at right 


while, then took the 
We cannot give in detail his adventures 


angles. David stood, uncertain, for a 
road to the left.” 
on the road that night which resulted in his fighting a duel 
and being killed by a pistol fired by the Marquis de Beau- 
pertuys. The story is then switched to show what happened 
when David followed “The Right Branch.” He reached 
Paris and found a humble lodging in an old house in the 


Rue Conti. “He set himself, in a wooden chair, to his poems. 


THE PRETTY BUNGALOW HOME OF MR. AND MRS. FRANK 
E. WORSWICK, OF LOS ANGELES 


Daylight and candle light found him at pen and paper.” In 
-a room on another floor a band of conspirators, who were 
plotting to kill the king, held their meetings. One night, one 
of them, a beautiful young lady, comes to David in great dis- 
‘tress, and representing that her mother is dying, asks him to 
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carry a letter to her uncle who is a captain of guards in the 
king’s palace. David carries the letter and without recounting 
here all that happened to him it is sufficient to say that he 
was killed later that night by Captain Desrolles, who used 
a pistol belonging to his 
the Marquis de Beaupertuys. 


fellow conspirator, Monseigneur, 


THE MAIN ROAD 


“Three 


puzzle. 


then the road and turned into a 
It joined with another and a larger road at right 
angles. David stood uncertain, for a while, and then sat 
himself to rest upon its side.’ He pondered a while on the 
roads, and that either way there seemed to lie a great world 
full of chance and peril, and then returned home. He married 


Yvonne and for a time all went well, but one Spring the old 


leagues, ran, 


MISS ELVIRA M 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Worswick. She 


loves the deaf, and has 


WORSWICK 
Los Angeles, 
several times interpreted in court for them, 
as she is an expert signmaker. ‘ 
writing urge seized him. He accumulated a large stock of 
He ‘was 
persuaded by the notary, M. Papineau, to take the poems to 
a friend of his, M. Bril, who was a judge of poetry. The 
notary said, “Then you will know if you shall write more, or 


poems, but in other ways was not so prosperous, 


give your attention to your wife and business.” 

Bril’s judgment on the poems is untavorable, 
and when he returned home David passed the shop of a 
Jew, Ziegler. He told him the wolves stealing his 
sheep and he wanted to purchase firearms. Ziegler said he 
had lately bought a wagon full of goods that had belonged 
to a great lord who had been banished for conspiracy against 
the king. David bought a pistol from this collection. On 
reaching home he threw the poems into the stove, and went 
up to his attic room. The villagers heard the noise of the 
great pistol, and among.those who rushed in, was M. Papin- 


Monsieur 


were 
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eau. He examined the pistol and said to the cure, “The arms 
and crest of Monseigneur, the Marquis de Beaupertuys.” 


bd eo % 

The culmination of thirty years of wedded life by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank E. ‘Worswick was celebrated on October 5, at 
their pretty bungalow in Los Angeles. The couple have made 
a host of friends since coming here in August, 1922. The 
real anniversary was on October 2, and the party was held on 
Sunday as the date most convenient for all parties. It was a 
surprise to Mr. and Mrs. Worswick and was planned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Price and Miss Elvira Worswick, the 
pretty and charming daughter of the honored couple. About 
fifty friends were presented and enjoyed a very pleasant 
social afternoon and evening, which was made lively by a 
number of new games. Just before the serving of refresh- 
ments, Mrs. Price made a little speech, saying that the as- 
sembled friends had combined to get several presents, and 
a quite bulky package was handed to Mr, and Mrs. Worswick, 
which on being unwrapped proved to be a beautiful clock. 
The other presents were a fruit basket and a pair of hand- 


ANOTHER VIEW. OF MISS ELVIRA WORSWICK 


some catidlesticks. Mr. and Mrs. Worswick responded with 
some fitting words of thanks. Mr. Worswick, in comment- 
ing on the clock, remarked on how Time goes on relentlessly, 
while men pass away. He said the children of the young 
people present, might at some far distant date ask for the 
history of the clock, and be told the story of how it was pres- 
rted at his 30th wedding anniversary. 
lAr. 


in a few minutes he was in his usual jolly and happy mood. 


It was natural that 
Worswick should feel the solemnity of the occasion, but 


As I said in a previous letter, it is strange the way I meet 
people I had met before coming to Los Angeles. I first 
met Mr. and Mrs. Worswick about six years ago while I 
was visiting a deaf friend at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
At that time none of us were planning on a move to the 
“City of the Angels.” How in the course of time they came 
here and a sketch of some of the events in their lives, I 
am privileged to relate here. Mr. Worswick’s career shows 
he was blessed with a large stock of initiative, and so was 
able to make a new start after an experience which would 
have discouraged a weaker man. 


It will be a surprise to many people to Jearn that Mr. 
Worswick’s education began at the Kansas School for the 


Deaf. His parents moved from Wisconsin to Kansas in 


‘their son died in the war. 
.new scenes, so they moved to Minneapolis, Minn., where, after 
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1880, and got a homestead, and built a log house, and that 
summer a cyclone twisted the house clear around, but no 
one was killed. Mr. Worswick has a vivid remembrance of 
this incident. In the fall of 1881, he entered the Kansas 
School, but remained only a few months, as his. parents, 
discouraged by cyclones, moved back to Wisconsin in Decem- 
ber. Just after Christmas his father took him to the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf, and on arriving there one of the first 
things he noted was the dismantled Christmas trees in the 
yard, (memory is a strange thing) and altho he had received 
some Christmas gifts at home, still there was a pang of 
regret over the Christmas season he had missed. In his 
first class at this school was a little girl, Louise Diesburg, 
who soon developed a habit of asking his help in difficult 
arithmetic problems. After five years here his father moved 
to Aberdeen, South Dakota, and Frank was sent to the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf, at Sioux Falls, where he went 
for the next five years. (When Supt. Swiler announced 
at the Wisconsin School that Frank was going to South 
Dakota, he said he thought a blizzard would blow him back 
to Wisconsin, as a-cyclone had blown him back from Kansas.) 

After graduating at Sioux: Falls, 
“Hard Knocks” 


he was ready for the 
of the world. He went to Minneapolis at the 
age of 21, where he learned the trade of a crayon Portrait 
Artist, which ‘enabled him to start his first business at 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, in which he continued for several 
years. He then traded one of his valuable oil paintings for 
a barber's outfit, but not being very successful along this 
line, he sold the outfit, and now with plenty of cash at 
hand he took a trip to Tunnel City, Wisconsin, to see his 
childhood sweetheart, Miss Louise A. Diesburg. They were 
married then, which was in 1894. Mrs. Worswick graduated 
from the Delavan, Wisconsin, School in 1890. They settled 
down Crosse, Wisconsin, and after a hard. struggle 
during the panic, Mr. Worswick finally secured a_ position 
as poster artist and cartoonist for a newspaper. After he 
had saved quite a sum he invested in an engraving business, 
of which he became treasurer and a director in the Company. 
It *srned out a good investment, but 14 years later the 
company went bankrupt, through the dishonesty of one of 
the shareholders. He then formed a partnership with Mr. 
R. W. Williams, also of La Crosse, and bought all of the 
equipment of the engraving plant and moved to Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, where they were in business for 10 years. 
They had a splendid little business here, and then the great 
sorrow of their lives came to Mr. Worswick and wife when 
It seemed best to move away te 


in La 


a year of trying to forget, Mr. Worswick secured a position 
in an engraving company as a zinc etcher. (He had always 
preferred art work, but his eyes could not stand the strain, 
so he had to give up this cherished ambition.) They lived 
in Minneapolis three years, then heard the call of California, 
the land of sunshine and flowers, so (to quote them), ‘We 
again packed our grips and are now settled in our own home, 
where we expect to live happily ever after.” Mr. Worswick 
is now: working as zine etcher for the Service Engraving 
Company and is perfectly contented with his position, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Worswick were blessed. with two children, 
the oldest, Remy Alvin, volunteered his services for the war, 
where he was accidently killed ; 


She talks very fluently in the sign language, and has several 
times interpreted for the deaf in court. ; ¢ 

Mr. Worswick is Vice President of Los’ patra Divison, 
N. F..S. D., and is a booster for a club house for the Los 
Angeles Silent Club. He is on the Ways and Means Com- 


‘mittee for the Building Fund, and also makes cartoons for the 


club’s Movies, and with his wife is very regular in attendance 
at meetings and is counted as one of the L. A. S. C.’s most 
valued and enthusiastic members, 


and Elvira Meda, who’ “ise 
still at home and’ at present is attending Business College. % 


‘ 
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By J. W. Howson 


HEN DANIEL BOONE crossed the Alleghany 
mountains and looked down upon that happy 
hunting grounds of the Indians, which we now 
cail Kentucky, there lay spread out before him 
a wilderness of rolling, fertile land. Abound- 
ing in wild game and with an abundance of water, it was 
not unusually difhcult for him to roam about the territory 
and subsist upon what nature and his trusty gun might 
supply. The Indians only needed to be watched and for 
them the keen and alert Daniel Boone, ready of hand and 
eye and mind, had little more than cautious concern. 

This territory Daniel Boone not only explored but made his 
home. He lived to see it peopled to a considerable extent, its 
soil cultivated, and its natural resources developed in the crude 
fashion common to pioneers. Of the Dix River, he wrote: 
“Dick’s river runs through a great body of first rate land, 
abounding with cane, and affords many excellent mill sites. 
Many mills are already built on this stream,—and will have a 
plentiful supply of water in the dryest seasons. The banks of 
this river are similar to the banks of the Kentucky. Upon— 
and Dick’s River, the inhabitants are chiefly settled, 
it being the safest part of the country from the incursions 
of the Indians,” 

The Dix River joins the Kentucky in the neighborhood of the 
famous blue grass region of the state, Both the Dix and the 
Kentucky Rivers have eaten their way down through the lime- 
stone formation of the region, until the cliffs on either side 
tower three hundred or more feet above the river beds, There 
are indeed splendid locations here for “mill seats.” But Daniel 
Boone probably never imagined that here would be erected 
structures of another sort that would do the work of thousands 
of mills. 


Now upon the Dix River is being erected one of these modern 


The cliff bordering Dixdam as it looked before construction 
was started, The river has eaten its way down through the 
limestone formation to a dept of three hundred feet or more. 


Jwooking down the Dix river as work starts up. 


This region 
the site *‘of excellent mill 


seats.”’ 


was, as Daniel Boone said, many 


mills. Instead of using but a fraction of the power of the 
sluggish waters as they pass along, it is proposed to make 
full use of all the water passing down the stream. This can 
be done only by impounding the water lest none escape, and 
to impound it there must be a dam. The dam now being 
built is known as the Dix River Dam and the locality where it 
is being constructed is referred to as Dixdam. 

reservoir 


water makes a and the 


reservoir at Dixdam will be 36 miles in length and of varying 


Obviously impounded 


widths up to a mile. It will be a veritable lake with a shore 
line of about 75 miles. Upon this lake commercial boats and 
pleasure craft may ply, running between resorts located upon 
its shores. ‘The waters of this lake will submerge much farm- 
ing land and from the owners this land has been purchased 
after negotiations extending over a peroid of twelve years. A 
considerable amount of public highway as well as two high- 
way bridges will be submerged and to replace these new high- 
ways two new bridges are being constructed miles up the 
stream. The highest of these bridges, built of concrete, will be 
250 feet above the river bed. The water works of the town of 
Danville will also be covered and to replace the loss new water 
works are being built for the community, 

The structure which will back up the waters of the river is 
the Dix River dam. This massive affair, which will stretch 
from one bank of the river to the other, will be 270 feet in 
height and 920 feet long. At its base it will be 720 feet thick, 
tapering at the top to a width of 20 feet. Already it is well 
on the road to completion. It is what is known as a rock-fill 
dam and more than a million cubic feet of loose rock must be 
dumped into it. It might be compared te the largest of the 
pyramids or to a twenty story office building covering half a 
dozen city blocks. 

Within the loose rocks of the dam a rat might run at will. 
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Obviously water would find its way readily through the rocks 
and so the dam to restrain the water must be made water 
proof, So, upon the side facing the reservoir, rocks to the 
depth of ten feet or more are carefully placed by hand. To. 
the smooth face of handpacked rock thus laid, there will be 
added a foot or so of concrete. This solid massive construction 
is calculated to be not only water proof but also of such strength 
as to resist the enormous pressure of the water as it bears down 
from a height of 270 feet. 

Lest perchance torrential rains may flood the reservoir and 
overflow the top of the dam, there is being constructed to one 
side and a little below the height of the dam, a channel through 
which this excess water may escape. This outlet is known as 
the spillway and from it the rock to fill the dam is mostly be- 
ing obtained. Huge steam shovels costing $37,000 each lift 
the rock in the spillway, which is blasted loose daily, four and 
one half cubic yards to the shovel, and transfer it to waiting 


A view of the spillway, through which excess water from the 

dam will flow. The rock herein is blasted loose daily and 

transferred by means of huge steam shovels to waiting trains 
of dump cars, which carry it to the dam. 


trains of dump cars. These trains speedily carry the rock 
around the bend in the river, where it is dumped at various 
levels the dam. Every few minutes, day and night, a 
train delivers its freight. A tower man high above the tracks 
operates the block system which directs the trains running over 
the maze of tracks. 

The impounded water of the reservoir is of no value, unless 
it can be used, and to make use of it, it must be brought into 
the power house with all possible force. To do this a tunnel 
is being constructed about level with the river bed and con- 


into 


the sides of the 
The 100,000 pounds of powder in this blast 


Some rock> is down 
Tiver canyon. 
moved 60,000 cubic yards of rock. An explosive engineer 
travelled all the way from San Francisco for. the express - pur- 


pose of setting off this blast. 


obtained by blasting 
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necting with the bottom of the reservoir. The pressure of the 
water above forces this lower level of water through the tunnel 
and into the power house. By means of gates within the tunnel 
the flow will be regulated at will. Once within the power 
house there will be turned wheels which operate the generators- 


Looking downstream just below the dam. Foundation for the 
power house is being laid in the water of the river bed. To 
the upper left is the just completed substation. 


that replace the water wheels and grinding stones of old time 
“mills.” Through the marvels of modern invention and en- 
gineering skill these generations produce the electricity which 


is distributed to various communities within a radius of a 


A train discharging its cargo of rock down one of the lower 

levels rise several hundred feet higher and though only a partial 

view, this picture gives some idea of the immense amount of 
rock which will be needed to complete the dam. 


hundred miles or more, to furnish heat and light and power. 
The structure within which the electricity is generated is known 
as the power house, itself a massive structure but looking very 
puny alongside the dam. The sub-station near by is the dis- 
tributing plant and from it are being extended power lines 
reaching as far away as Louisville. 

Naturally all this construction work must be done as the river 
flows along. Water is an elusive element and must be shifted 
from place to place as the work proceeds. It takes loyal work- 
ers to labor with pick and shovel under water, and their hard- 
ships may be as great. as any Daniel Boone ever endured. 
There must be skillful carpenters, machinists and men of other 
trades to build well and specialists in various lines. Foremen 
must be everywhere to direct the work and a competent 
superintendent on hand to oversee all. A corps of engineers 
must be on the job to supervise every detail, lest there be no 
omissions or deviations from sure and established procedures. 
A constant stream of consulting engineers must visit the plant to 
aid with their special skill and experience. Capping it all, 
there are the guiding hands which supply the capital to finance- 
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tthe enterprise and the courage and foresight to undertake 
the projects which will ultimately link up producer and con- 
-sumer for the benefit of all concerned. 

This, in brief, is the A. B. C. of rockfill dam construction 
Every step has a multitude of details, requiring the closest 
‘scrutiny and at times much mechanical and engineering skill. 


The reservoir behind the dam will cover two highway bridges. 

These must be replaced by higher structures. Photograph 

shows towers of one of these new. bridges rising above the 
the stream. 


The Argonaut was employed part of the summer on the dam 
of which his brother is resident engineer, in immediate charge 
of construction. It is a great project for the advancement of 
Kentucky, and the various communities, which its lines serve, 
should be quick to utilize as much as possible of its 36,000 
horsepower before the latter is all contracted for. 

A constant stream of sightseers visited Dixdam. These 


Herbert Brewsaugh is the only deaf man on the Dixdam job, 

He is a boiler-maker by trade, and a mighty good one, but 

owing to the danger of blasting rocks, he has to be content 
‘ with werk indoors as a blacksmith. 
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included many organizations and amongst the latter was a group 
of bankers. These bankers were addressed by one of their 
number and related the following story whieh may be worth 
repeating here. A certain business man,. being hard pushed 
financially, was at a loss as to how to meet his obligations, 
until he thought of a banker friend. To the latter he proceeded 
and powred forth his tale of woe, ending up by asking for a 
loan of $10,000: The banker was not visibly impressed and 
turned the proposition down. “But, Fred,” said the busihess 
man, “I am utterly ruimed unless I have the money. It is a 
matter of life or death to my busifiess career.” “Can't do it,” 
said the banker, “You hayé fio séturity.” But the business 
man did not give up. ‘Té His insistent pleas, the baitker finally 
replied, “Well, Fred, I Have a glass eye. rm give you an even 
chance for the money. Pick out the § $s tye and you get the 
money.” Slowly and cautiously did the business man glance 
from one eye to the other, until finally with an air of triumph, 
he pointed to one eye and said, “That's the glass eye.” The 
banker eyed him curiously and. said, “You win,. Fred. . The 
$10,000 is yours, but please tell me how in the world you were 
so confident of having picked the glass eye.’ To.which the 


other replied, “I. thought I saw, I am almost sure I’ saw, a 
little bit of kindness in that one eye.” 
bod +} 
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Robert Elmore, foreman in charge of washing the rocks free 

from. dirt, was. formerly an imdustrial..teacher in--the Indiana 

School fo the Deaf. He has several sisters engaged in the 
profession of teachers the deaf. 


To. those of the. deaf who can speak and. read the lips, the 
remark is often made, “You. seem just like a hearing person.” 
This remark of course is..always made by a, hearing person. 
It carries with it the. feeling that..a. hearing person is very 
much superior to.one deaf., Ergo, also, that. the speaker being 
hearing, is a _member.of the superior class... This. is hardly 
ever the implied intent, . but it. is.there nevertheless... Well, 
this remark has often been made to me. I confess that as to 
some of the people making it, I would very much desire to be 
like. Then there are others who have let loose the same 


expression, and as regards whom | am mighty glad I bear 
no similarity. 


+. +. +. 
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The Oakland Silents football team opened the season by 
taking a beating from the sailors of the U. S. S. Merriwell. 
The sailors greatly exceeded the Silents in team weight as 


well as in numbers of substitutes, so the latter were well 
content with the score of 14 to 2. The Silents have a light 
team, as usual, but bid to be particuarly fast. They are 
anticipating a good year, especially as many of the former 
players, who were well along in years have been replaced 


by younger men. J. W. Howson. 


Gentle Art of Soliciting 


By J.H.MUELLER 


‘< ADIES and gentlemen,—friends, fellove-Romans, al- 
'¢ low me to show you something—the only magazine 
ever published that is worthy of the undivided sup- 

port of the deaf reading public. Here, take a look, first at the 
cover, which is a real bit of art—done by the brush of a deaf- 
and dumb artist, and reproduced for printing by the same kind 
of engravers, etchers, printers. Look at the illustrations, noth- 
ing of Tony Sarg or M. L. Blumenthal in them; Bud Fisher 
would have a fit were he to see the cartoon—look, I beseech 
you, and hand me your subscriptions for a short year, ten 
months, October to July. 
which will be made doubly 
long by virtue of the best 
reading matter that ever came 
from the pens and typewriters 
of deaf men and women— 


Two dollars only, for a short year 


Pach, Howson, Brady, Cloud, 
Mrs. Deliglio, Mrs. Moore— 
the Chesters, Marcossons, 


Rhinehard’s of the deaf world. 
Can you visualize a greater 
collection of deaf literary 
artists than these, all gather- 
ed within the covers of one 
magazine which only 
two dollars in the coin of the 
republic, two hundred cents? 


costs 


cost-you-nothing samples are trade bringers. Your solicitor 
knows it, also. 

This particular solicitor, known to a good many readers of 
the Worker by name, and to a few others by sight, has been 
soliciting for magazines for years. Never has he been able 
to keep to it long enough to get a rake-off that would pay for 
the makings of a smoke. But when he took up the Worker, 
yea, the pot of gold materialized right before his eyes. And 
that’s the why of this oration. 

The Curtis publications have a wide appeal. The three of 
them cover such a wide territory of taste that few people can 
resist the spiel of the solicitor. 
But when the deaf are ap- 
proached, they generally say, 
“Yes they are good mags, but 
they do not interest us.” The 
WorKeER is a horse of a differ- 
ent color, its appeal to the deaf 
is such that it cannot be denied. 

Well, to be brutually frank, 
this solicitor needed the money. 
Pach, Brady, O’Brien, and the 
rest of the wrecking crew 
were busy with other schemes. 
But they also had orders from 
the big squeeze to drum up 


trade. Such orders were very 


Hand me your names and ad- positive. To gainsay them 
dresses, plus the fee, and the would be inviting vials of 
world is yours.” wrath upon their single and 

Such was the spiel sung at collective heads. A caucus: 
St. Paul wherever there were “The first step was to find a tree where a banner could be hung up.” was held. The result was 
likely looking victims to be that the one for whom picnics. 
corraled. The solicitor using this flow was a somewhat over- held the least attraction, was commissioned to do the dirty 


grown Kentuckian. He needed the money that would stick 
to his pockets after the Worker’s share had been deducted, 
for at home there were four souls, his wife and three kids, 
the latter ranging in ages from three to thirteen years, who 
were counting on his taking in enough graft to give them a 
sure-enough returned from the frat’s 
Armed with hundreds of sample copies, he butted 


vacation when he 
conclave. 
into every group, broke up more than one tryst behind a thick 
bush, rowed out into the lake, and interrupted the fiow of gab 
from ginks who were telling trusting damsels what devil of 
fellows they were in their own home town. He even told one 
damsel of uncertain age how much he would love her if she 
would but come across. She did. 

So did most of the others addressed. There seems to be 
something hypnotic about the spiel of a magazine solicitor. 
A book agent is a different sort.of an animal. And his am. 
munition is also of a different kind. He is not supplied with 
many samples by the publishers, generally he has to pay for 
the samples before they are forwarded to him. “Bond for per- 
formance,” some publishers call it. The Worker folks work 
along different lines; they know that real genuine free-gratis- 


work. For the benefit of future generations, he will tell just 
how he did it. 

The first step was to find a tree where a banner could be 
hung up, and the tree so situated that a crowd would collect 
while he was performing the operation. The second step was: 
to do some difficult balancing on a frail stand, meant to sup- 
port a couple of bottles of “less than %4 of one percent.” A 
rather perilous stunt, when you consider the solicitor weighs. 
about as much as a barrel of flour and is much less stable. 
But he did it, and orated asset before at the beginning of the 
chapter. 

Naturally, when one thousand odd individuals go out on a 
picnic they go for a good time, a spooning bee, mayhap, or a 
spending orgy, but never to listen to orations on subjects that 
are not of the parlor Bolshevik nature. A few may stop to 
listen, but that is out of sympathy; they hate to do the right- 
about face and leave the spellbinder with nothing to talk to 
but their backs. The seasoned picnicker does not fall for any- 
thing of that sort. As-soon as he sees a crowd form around’ 


_ a person, they beat it. They are wise unto the ways of the 


graft-extractor. 
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The few who had ‘been so good natured and sympathetic 
as to stay and listen having been disposed of, the solicitor 
steps down from his trestle, and goes gunning for trade. Be- 
ing a shewd business man, and realizing the value of adver- 
tising, he tackles those who can read and appreciate high 
brow stuff. That is to say, his own writings. “Buddy, you 
look just like someone I know at Gallaudet. He was the bee’s 
knees when it came to an appreciation of literature. The 
shape of your nose, the formation of your brows, the way you 
wiggle your ears, all stamp you as a man who appreciates 
literature of the best sort—here take a quaint at this maga- 
zine, chuck full of real reading, illustrations galore, and every 
word, every illustration, is of your own kind, by your own 
kind, for your own kind. Isn’t two dollars a year a very 
modest sum for all that?” Flattered, the victim produces. 

A couple of yards away is a pair, man and wife, fondly 
wheeling their first born, a greasy youngster of a year and 
some days. “What a fine looking chap! So clean, so healthy, 
so bright! No doubt but he will capture the blue ribbon at 
your state fair, is it Minnesota? No, Illinois. I might have 
known it, only Illinois can produce such as he. He beats all 
I have ever scen or heard of, just look at these pictures of 
children of deaf parents. You really ought to have your 
baby's picture in the Worxer. Think of the friends you have 
all over the country who will be interested in seeing what 
a lovely child you have. And of course, you will want a copy 
for your own use, to put away and treasure for the day when 
you are old and want to look back to the time when Baby ap- 
peared in print. Only two dollars a year.’ Mamma swells 
us with maternal pride, looks slantingly at her liege lord and 
master, who already has his hand in his pocket, making an 
inventory of the cash on hand. And when the solicitor ambles 
up to the infant, pats it on the head, the surrender is compiete 
and unconditional, except for the promise that the heir pre- 
sumptive be half-toned when his photo is sent in. Promised. 

Behind a clump of bushes is a swain trying his darndest 
to get the lady fair to say the word. But she has not yet made 
up her mind; mamma must be consulted, you know, and any. 
way, she is out for a good time before she puts on the ring that 
sentences her to a lifetime at the kitchen stove and laundry 
tub. A ticklish proposition, tackling a man at that point. A 
situation fraught with soft soap, so to speak. But leave it to 
your Uncle Hennery. He has not lived his life for nothing. 
“You, young man, will soon be going home again, and the 
young lady will have nothing from you which will remind her 
of the excellent times you provided for her in the course of 
this one short week. What about it? “Oh, I will write her, 
and besides, she will have a couple of snaps of us together, 
which ought ‘to’ keep her thinking.” “You don’t say! But 
what she really wants is something by which she can draw 
comparisons. ‘Why not give lier a ‘year’s subscription to the 
‘Worker, so that shé will think of you everytime the mail man 
brings her copy, which is saying nothing of the good opinion 
her mother will form of you when she sees what a sensible 
head you have in giving her something that will benefit her, 
And when she reads of other men, she cannot help but think 
how superior you are to them all.” Nothing but come-into- 
my-parlor-pretty-fly, but it worked. 

It is a lively game when properly played. 
certain paper at the Buffalo exposition entered into a wager 
swith one on a rival paper that he could spot him to a two-to. 
one handicap, and beat him out on the sum-up. And he did, 
too, by a ratio of about three to one. One of his favorite 
as to approach the older ladies, and beg to be intro- 
‘duced. “Mrs. Smithkins ? Beg pardon, the reason I asked 
was because you are the very image of an aunt of mine living 
jn Oshkosh. But come to think of it, she cannot be as young 
as you are, she was forty-five last month.” The lady ad- 


A solicitor for a 


stunts Ww 
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dressed, clese unto the sixties, could not help feeling what a 


-smart young man he was to put her in the flapper class, and 


when he mentioned he represented the Deaf Asterisk, he had 
to put her down for a two-year term. And of course, all her 
friends had to come in. This man told me later on ‘that he 
took in over six hundred subscriptions, against less than two 
hundred for his rival. 

But this kind of blarney does not always work. One lady 
of less than thirty-five, who had faded at a rapid rate, and 
looked nearer sixty, got up and told the spieler what she 
thought of him when he tried to hypnotize her. “I am not 
quite as old as you are, and you try to tell me I do not look 
as old as your grandmother, who must be at least seventy-five. 
J-a-m-e-s, here is a duffer who would probably like to speak 
’ and along comes a husky looking brute of a man, 
whose every gesture betokens his radiant delight in beating 
up magazine solicitors. This solicitor, however, happened to 
be a quick witted individual, not only did he manage to ap- 
pease both Mr. and Mrs., but what is more, he got them to 
accept a year’s subscription with his compliments, which has 
been a repeat order ever since. And whenever he feels ths 
need of a well cooked meal he knows where he can get it, with 
a healthy welcome thrown in for good measure. 

But listen to this, and shed a few tears of sympathy. -If 
you cannot weep, at least do not snicker. It hurts, not the 
writer of the tale, but the one who narrated it to us. It ap- 
pears that Harold, so called because it is net his name, asked 
a man of not too much mentality to subscribe to a paper he 
was representing. The man approached was willing, but be- 
ing a perfect specimen of Henry Peck, would have to ask his 
wife, who scemingly handled the family cash. Harold hoped 
she would not be as finicky as was a certain woman to whom 
he had been speaking a short while ago. “Gosh, but she was 
a terror. Her looks should have annihilated me. But I would 
not accept the dictum about the destruction of Carthage. 1 
thought I could handle her. But alas for the tinsel bravery of 
man when. stacked up against a woman who won't. She 
threw the sample I handed her in my face, followed it up 
with a bucket of lemonade, and threatened to bean me with a 
camp stool if I did not beat it, and that as pronto as pronto 
could be.” “Well, my wife is not exactly a shrinking violet, 
but I doubt if she would act that violently. However, if you 
will but wait around here a minute, I will bring her over. 
I think you can prevail upon her to let go of the dollar you 
But when he came back, he was not looking so very 
optimistic. Nor did the solicitor feel that way when he saw 
the lady of the matter. It was his Nemesis of the morning, 
and his retreat, while it hardly could be called dignified, was 
very successful. The family is still on the non-subscribing: list. 

A good talker, one who is able to bear himself in patience, 
lose many prospects. 


to you,’ 


want.” 


is generally successful. He does not 


‘There was a little fellow who went in the game at the age of 


ten, built up a paying clientele through a card index system, 
paid his way through high school and college, winding up 
with a course at Harvard Law School, and today is a pros-~ 
perous attorney in a southern city. He had a pleasing ap- 
proach to begin with; courteous at all times, willing to do 
things that were not on his schedule to gain the good will of a 
customer, frequently losing the commission on a subscription 
to render a favor. Poor business, some folks will say. That's 
In this case, it paid dividends that have grown 


howsoever. 
-Rich-Quick Wallingford. 


larger than any promised by Get 
Or Lauder & Shean, for that matter. 

The deaf have a wonderful magazine in the SILENT WorKER. 
A publisher of renown was looking at a copy and asked how 
many subscribers the paper had, what its average paid cit- 


culation was. It was supposed that 5000 would cover the list 
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from A to Z. “Some philanthropist must be acting as angel; 
you can not make a paper of that excellence live on 5000 sub- 
scribers, the less so that it does not carry advertising.” And 
yet, some folks whom the Worker folks are trying to interest, 
say the price is too steep. 

But this is digressing. ‘The story tells, or is supposed to tell 
about the gentle art of soliciting subscriptions. Several ways 
of coaxing the dollars out of the pocket books, yea, even from 
out of stockings, have been explained. Not for some of the 
dodges that are used by folks who want to keep their money 
in their jeans. : 

A prospect who had promised to send us his 
September 1, wrote as follows: “I have decided to subscribe 
through the Bingville Bugle, because they have a combination 
arrangement with the Worker. I did not know about it until 
I read about it in the sample’ you gave me. Please excuse me.” 

“J have thought it over, and think I will send my sub- 
scription direct to the Worker. That will save postage for 


check about 


all concerned.” 

“T asked my mother, but she thinks I should save my money 
for Xmas. Please send me a sample copy every month.” 

“TJ have learned that the Worker is published by the New 
Jersey School fer the Deaf. I never went to school there, so 
do not care to take the paper.” 

“My brother. thinks $2.00 is too much to pay for a monthly 
magazine. If you will cut it down to $1.00 I will send the 
money.” 

“J do not belong to Cloud’s church, and my folks would not 
approve of ‘my reading articles written by a minister of a 
chureh other than my own.” 

“You never printed my photo, so why should I subscribe?” 

A hard boiled egg wanted to know what the agent’s rake-off 
was on each subscription. “Fifteen cents?” That isn’t much, 
but I will subscribe if you will split with me, to the extent of 
a cigar.” The solicitor was willing, he needed a smoke for 
himself, anyway, and you can get some fairly good weed at 
two-for-fifteen. Later on, he learned that the egg couldn’t 
smoke at all. 

Yes, my friends, it is a lively game provided you do not 


weaken. 


KATHERINE JOSEPHINE, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. W, 
Finegan, of Talladega; Age, eight months 
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New York City’s Champion 
Prize Winner 


ap ok 


A. L. PACH PHOTO. 
MISS JANE HENRY 


The above is a photograph of Miss Jane Henry. Miss Henry 
is New York City’s champion prize winner. ‘Whenever she 
attends a local affair her originality and fertility of. resource 
is demonstrated in her capturing a prize. Her record is as 
follows: 


1921 

1. H. A. D. (Game) $3.50 Vase 
2. Alphabet Club (Barn Dance) $2.50 cash 
3. Clark Club (Picnic) German Scissor, & Ladies’ Silver Bag 
4. Clark Club (Mask Ball) $7.00 cash 

1922 
U. L. (Games) Barrel of ‘vegetables, Box of candy anh 

Basket of fruit 

6. U. L. (Games) $8.00 cash 
7. Frats No. 23 (Mask Ball) $12.00 cash 


wm 


8. New Jersey (Mask Ball) $10.00 cash 

9. Frats No. 87 (Mask Ball) $12.00 cash 
1923 

10. Frats No. 23 (Mask Ball) $15.00 cash 

11, Newark Frats (Mask Ball) $5.00 cash 

12, Alphabet Club (Barn Dance) Japanese Basket 
1924 


13. Frats No. 23 (Mask Ball) $8.00 


Bitt: I heard Mabel had a spat with Jim. 

Mut: Yes, someone told her he danced with grace—Tar- 
gum. 

Mariz: How long did it take you to learn how to ice-skate? 


Jim: Oh, about seven sittings. —T argum. 
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The Late Reverend Charles Orvis 
Dantzer, HU.A. 


By the Rev. Warren M. Smaltz 


-F DOES not often happen that providence per- 
mits men to live long enough to see their dear- 
: | est ambitions More often, the great 
Pay |e and good work which a man begins in his life- 
i gaa time only attains a concrete realization long 
after the death of him by whose vision it was originally in- 
spired. But when death overtook the Reverend Charles Orvis 


realized, 


e 


TAKEN ABOUT 1900 


Dantzer on Sunday, October 26, 
1924, at the comparatively young 
age of did not prevent 
him from having seen his life's 
labor bear full fruition. For near- 
ly twenty years he had worked un- 
selfihly for the welfare of the deaf 
of Philadelphia and its environs. 
He had come to them when the 
deaf of the city had a _ small 
church, a converted 
situated in an unsavory neighbor- 
hood; and by his vision, industry, 
and zeal had brought them into a 
more splendid heritage,—a church, 
and rectory for the 


sixty, it 


synagogue 


parish house, 
deaf, which in size, location, and 
facilities is second to none. Of 
him the simple truth can be justly 
spoken, that he left the world bet- 
ter than he found it, 

Charles Orvis Dantzer was born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on September 19, 
1864. He attended the public schools until 
eight. For a few months he was a pupil in the Le 
Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution at Buffalo. But the family 
moving to Indiana, he entered the State Institution, and was 
subsequently graduated on June 22, 1881. In the fall of the 
same year he entered Gallaudet College, and graduated with 


TAKEN ABOUT 1912 


an attack of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis left him totally deaf at the age of 


a Bachelor’s degree in Arts in 1886. Ten years later the 
college conferred upon him the degree of Master of Arts. 
Following his graduation from Gallaudet College, he taught 
school for a while, beginning first with the Indiana Institu- 
tion, where he remained for a few months in the year 1887. 
The following year he taught at the Washington School in 


Vancouver, but resigned his position in 1888 in order to re- 


TAKEN ABOUT 1910 


Buffalo. For 


he now 


tucn to a brief in- 
devoted his time to 
painting pictures; for he possessed 
a marked artistic ability which he 
a.ways 


terval 


cultivate as 

a hobby in later years. 

about this time that 

within him the call to the 
and 


continued to 


It was. at 
he left 
ministry, after the necessary 
began his mis- 
Lay-Reader. 
held cin old 
Church in Buffalo, on 

1890. His experience 
as a Lay-Reader having served to 


strengthen his purpose to enter the 


preliminaries he 
sionary career as a 
His first 
St. John’s 
February 2, 


service was 


ministry, he began a course of 
theological studies under private 
instruction. At this period also, 


he was married to Miss Emma J. 
Stephens, of Evansville, Ind. Hav- 
ing broadened out his work to in- 
clude the dioceses of Western and 
Central New York, he removed to Syracuse in order to 
facilitate his labors. Here, on March 10th, 1892, 
ordained into the diaconate of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
by the late illustrious Bishop Huntington, to whose kindly 
precepts and friendship he was ever gratefully indebted. 
Eventually he was advanced to the priesthood in Grace 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., on June 7, 1895. 


he was 
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His labors were so successful that in course of time he 
found it nearly impossible to minister adequately to his con- 
verts the large territory he had allotted to himself. Never- 
theless, he continued to attempt it, until the Diocesan Council 
of Western New York gave him needed relief by restricting 
his field of work within the borders of that diocese, in the 
fall of 1900. He was now able to concentrate his efforts to 
a small extent, and the Yet he 
managed to find time to aid in various enterprises looking 
toward the general welfare of the deaf. He served through 
several terms as president of the Empire State Association, 


and was also its secretary for 


results were soon evident. 


several additional terms. 

Late in 1903 he received 
the call to come to Phladel- 
phia and assume charge of 


Church for the 
situated on 


old All Souls’ 
Deaf, which was 


Franklin Street above Green. 


The fact that he responded 
to this call has probably 
changed the whole course of 


events for the church mission 
to the deaf in Philadelphia. 
When he took charge the mis- 


sion was numerically small, 
and the church building left 
very much to. be _ desired. 


What was far worse was the 
fact that the struggling littie 
mission was sadly in need of 
morale, and its finances were 
in a chaotic condition, all due 
to the incompetent administra- 
tion of his immediate prede- 
cessor. From such a_ begin- 
ning he soon re-established 
the mission upon a sound and 


enduring basis; and by his 


INTERIOR VIEW OF ALL SOULS’ 


SiLiN TT owORRE SE 


personal integrity, unblemished character, and devoted in- 
dus‘ry, he made it to flourish as never before; so that once 
mo:e it enjoyed the heritage bequeathed to it by its founder, 
the late Rev. Henry Winter Syle. 

Being a man of large vision as well as a practical adminis- 
trator, he laid all his plans toward the future. Within ten 
years of his advent in the parish he had the joy of assisting 
in the consecration of a new and greater All Souls’,—the 
present splendid building on Sixteenth Street above Allegheny 
Avenue, which was formally consecrated as All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf on December 20th, 1913. To it was immediately 
added a spacious parish house, 
affording to the deaf of 
Philadelphia the finest facili- 
ties for their social intercourse 
obtainable in the 

true sense, these 
are his monument. 
They embody many of his 
presona! ideas of what a 
church for the deaf should be, 
such’ as a sloping floor in the 
bedy of the church to ensure 
full vision, and a_ chancel 
brilliantly illuminated. That 
he was able to these 
things accomplished in the 
face of no little opposition, of 
much discouragement, and oc- 
casionally of half-hearted sup- 
port,—all this shows the met- 
tle of the man. 


anywhere 
city: In sa 
building® 


see all 


As a individual he had 
singularly lovable qualities. 
He preferred to leave to 


others the display of intellec- 
tual brilliance, so long as he 
might freely meet his fellow 


men upon a footing of sim- 


tee 
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plicity and real affection. His friendships were never luke- 
warm, and always genuine. Despite what he felt to be a 
continued opposition to many of his cherished plans, he man- 
aged to maintain a smiling and lovable demeanor at all 
times, and only his intimates realized what the effort 
cost him. With such a character as his was, it is easy 
to understand why All Souls’ leaped into leading prominence 
.as a church for the deaf. 

He continued his constructive labors right up to the end 
of his life. Barely two years before his retirement from ac- 
tive work in May, 1923, he was able to see the acquisition of 
a rectory to All Souls’. As the closing years of life were 
filled with illness and pain, it was a merciful Providence 
which at last removed him to his eternal reward, at the price 
of the grief of hundreds of deaf men and women who had 
known, respected, and loved him. Though he was a great 
“builder”: though he devoted much of his time and talent 
to constructive and charitable enterprises such as the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown, Pa., it is safe to 
say that among those who personally knew him, he will 
always be best remembered as a pastor and friend. And as 
such, probably, he would wish to be remembered. 

He is survived by his widow and two grown sons. The 
burial services were held in All Souls’ Church on Wednesday, 
Otcober 29th, when for the last time his body was placed 
in the chancel which his priestly ministrations had hallowed. 
The Right Reverend Thomas J. Garland, $:F.D5 DCL, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, officiated at the services, assisted by 
the Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn and the Rev. James O. 
Mcllhenny. The Reverends Warren M. Smaltz and Herbert 
C. Merrill rendered the services into the sign Inguage. 

The following resolution was presented to the clergy of the 
diocese of Pennsylvania, and was unanimously adopted at 
a meeting held November 3, 1924: 


RESOLUTIONS 
Wuereas, On October 26, 1924, it pleased Almighty God 
in His wise and loving providence to receive into nearer 
fellowship with Himself the soul of His faithful and chosen 
‘servant, CHARLES ORVIS DANTZER; and 


Wuereas, His brother clergy are deeply conscious of 
having sustained the loss from their number of an able, 
faithful, and self-sacrificing priest of God, who ministered 
with unfailing devotion for nearly twenty years among an 
“humble and unfortunate people, the deaf-mutes of the diocese; 
so that in a very real sense he followed in the steps of the 


Master; and 


Wuereas, His labor and zeal were very largely in- 
strumental in bringing into realization the present All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, Parish House, and Rectory, all of 
which were begun and completed during the time of his 
pastorate; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we record our sense of the great loss 
we have suffered, thanking God for the example of His 
servant's life, and for the inspiration which the memory of 
his labor gives us; seeing that, in a true spiritual sense, he 
thad done all things well,—he made both the deaf to hear 
and the dumb to speak. And be it further 


Resolved, That these resolutions be 
minutes of the Brotherhood; that a copy be sent to his family; 
and that they be published in the Church papers. 

(Signed) J. O. McItuenny, President 
Warren M. SMALTZ. 
Lovis C. WaAsHBURN. 


A RESOLUTION 
Adopted by the vestry of all Souls’ Church for the Deaf, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on November 4th, 1924. 
Wuereas, In the course of the changes of this mortal world 
CHARLES ORVIS DANTZER, for nearly twenty years our 
faithful minister and friend at All Souls’ Church, has been re- 


spread upon the 
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ceived by the providence of Almighty God into His nearer pre- 
sence; and 


Wuereas, We have sustained the loss of a loyal friend, precep- 
tor, znd priest of God, who was ever faithful to serve all the 
children of silence; and 


WuereAs, Both the Vestry and the Congregation have, through 
the years of his life in their midst, been blessed by the benedic- 
tion of his unswerving devotion, consistent Christian example, 
and faithful stewardship of the mysteries of God; and have en- 
joyed the benefit of his unceasing efforts for the upbuilding and 
Frosperity of this Church; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we record our sense of an irreparable loss 
thanking God for the high privilege vouchsafed us in lattes 
known and labored with him, and in being permitted the great 
inspiration and comforting memory of his example. Be it futher 


Resolved. That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of the Vestry; that a copy be sent to the members of his 
family, and that it be printed in appropriate publications. 


Signed: 


Warren M. SMattz, Pastor. 

WILLIAM H. Lirpsetr, Warden. 

Harry E. STeveENs, Secretary. 

CH*RLES M. PENNEL, 
Accounting Warden. 

GzorcE T. SANDERS. 

WILL1aAM L, SALTer. 

JosspH S. Ropcers. 

ARTHUR Fow.er. 

CuHarirs S, Yoper. 

WILLL*M E. RoTHEMUND. 


IN MEMORIAM 


REV. CHAS. ORVIS DANTZER 


He shines in the light of God! 
God's “likeness” stamps that brow, 
Through the “Valley of Death” his feet have trod 
But hé reigns in glory now! 
No aching heart is there, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 
But his heart will touch to the hearts below 
Till they meet and love again! 


He has learned the song they sing 
Whom Jesus hath set free, 

And the glorious walls of heaven now ring 
To his new-born melody 

And the friends of his earthly years ?— 
The trusted and the true, 

They are walking still ‘mid this vale of tears 
While he waits to welcome you! 


Do we mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky? 
Do we weep when the voice of war 
And the noise of conflict die? 
Then why should our tears roll down 
And our hearts be so sorely riven, 
For an added gem to the Saviour’s crown 
And a ransomed soul to heaven? 
GertrupvE M. Downer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Christmas 


Dear readers, Christmas is just around the corner. 
You want happiness. We all do, but how few of us 
realize that there is no greater happiness than that of 
making others happy. There are many ways of accom- 
plishing this and everyone has his or her ideas as to 
what constitute the “Christmas Spirit.” 

Last year we suggested that you present some deat 
friend of yours with a year’s subscription to this maga- 
zine. Quite a number of our subscribers responded 
and as a result an equal number of deaf people enjoyed 
the ten numbers of THE Stt—ent Worker for the first 
time and they write us how happy these gifts have 
made them and that it is their desire to have the maga- 
zine continued from year to year without stoppage. 

Again we repeat the suggestion and hope the re- 
sponses will be greater than ever. 


Educational Moving Pictures 


A series of educational motion picture films, which de- 
according to the peculiar circumstances in which deaf 
pict in a most striking manner the processes employed 
in the mining, preparation and utilization of the vari- 
ous mineral materials, is available for distribution in New 
Jersey by the New Jersey State. Museum at Trenton. 
These films, which were produced by the Department 
of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, in co- 
operation with the larger industrial concerns, tell the 
story of the workings of the nation’s tremendous miner- 
al industries in a much more vivid and colorful manner 
than is possible through the medium of any printed 
page. Another series of films preaches the doctrine of 
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“safety first,’ by showing safe and unsafe methods in 
mining and metallurgical practice. 

Nearly a hundred educational films have been pre- 
pared in the past few years by the Bureau of Mines in 
co-operation with industrial concerns. The demand 
for these films for showing by educational institutions, 
churches, civic bodies, and other organizations, has be- 
come so great that the original plan of centralized dis- 
tribution from the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
the Bureau of Mines has become inadequate. A. select- 
ed list of the best of these films is now made available 
at distributing centers located in the different states. 
The films relate to’ coal, petroleum, sulphur, iron, as- 
bestos, zinc, marble, copper, natural gas, and other 
minerals. A series of films depicts most interestingly 
such industrial processes as the manufacture of oxygen, 
the making of fire-clay refractories, the manufacture 
of automobiles, the methods of compressing air, the 
quarrying of limestone, etc. Other films illustrate dan- 
Zerous and safe practices in mining, efficiency in the 
combustion of coal, the utilization of water power and 
the operation of a gasoline motor. 

It is estimated that audiences comprising one and 
one-half million people attended the exhibitions of edu- 
cational motion picture films and lantern slides circu- 
lated by the New Jersey State Museum in the past year. 
Nearly 4000 separate orders for educational material 
were given attention by the State Museum. The de- 
mand for collections of lantern slides, motion picture 
films, charts, pictures and other exhibits by schools, 
community centers, granges and other organizations in 
all sections of the State is rapidly increasing. All of 
this material may be borrowed for use in New Jersey, 
free of charge, except for the cost of transportation, 
which must be paid by the borrowers. For the present 
school year, there will be available for distribution by 


the State Museum, about 350 splendid educational 
films on geography, and travel subject, industrial 
matters agriculture, forestry, nature study, history 


health, safety, and miscellaneous matters. Full details 
as to the procedure necessary to obtain this material 
may be obtained by addressing Mrs. Kathryn B. 
Greywacz, Acting Curator, New Jersey Museum, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Large Gift for Research Work 


The Senate of the University of London has an- 
nounced recently that important extensions of their 
research work for the benefit of the deaf is about to 
take place. This has been rendered possible of their 
acceptance of a gift of £10,000 ($50,000) to found 
a chair of otology and the donor, Mr. Geoffrey E. 
Duveen, intends to allocate a further £15,000 ($75,- 
000) to the University College Hospital for the provi- 
sion of the most complete and modern treatment of the 
deaf. The double gift is made in memory of the 
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donor’s father, Mr. Henry J. Duveen, one of the 
founders of the art firm of Duveen Brothers, of Lon- 
don, Paris and New York. Mr. Geoffrey Duveen, 
who has himself suffered from ear trouble for years, 
lost his only brother who died from the same cause, 
following an attack of scarlet fever—Medical Record. 


Unfortunate or Fortunate? 


Hearing people often tell the deaf that they are for- 
tunate in not being able to hear all the discordant noises 
going on all around them; that they should be thankful 
for not hearing the senseless chatter and vulgar talk that 
are so annoying to hearing people of refined tastes; that 
their sleep is not disturbed by the clatter and rumbling 
noises of the heavy vehicles of the streets or trains of the 
railroads. 

But are they better off because they cannot use the 
telephone; because they are not allowed to drive auto- 
mobiles; because they cannot participate very well in a 
conversation that goes on in a group of hearing persons, 
no matters how well trained they are as lip-readers; 
because they miss the witty things said in the theatres 
that make everybody laugh; because they cannot enjoy 
the radio vocal sermons or lectures, and so on? 

Being denied a great many pleasures and conveniences 
of life the deaf man must pay taxes without getting 
the full benefit; he must pay full admission to the 
theatres and miss much that the hearing man enjoys— 
music and vocal utterances; this he does without protest. 

The deaf do not ask for sympathy, but they are 
human and only ask for a square deal. If they pay 
taxes the same as hearing people they expect, and rightly 
too, the same privileges, ‘They pay full admission to 
the theatres and miss much that the hearing enjoy. 
Their services are often better as workers than the 
hearing, yet they are often paid less. The deaf man 
applies for insurance and is told he must pay a higher 
rate of premium altho he is just 4s good a risk. This 
may sound pessimistic, yet it cannot be denied that 
such is the fact in nine cases in ten, * 

We do not say that the discrimination is intentional. 
It may be thoughtlessness in “many, , cases, ignorance in 
others and many a time it cannot be helped or avoided, 
according to the peculiar circumstances in which deaf 
people are placed. 


Building and Loan 
Associations 


Building and Loan Associations are intended to en- 
courage thrift with the object of helping investors to 
build and own their own homes. They are subject 
to the yearly examination and state supervision the 
same as any bank and are considered safe if they are 
managed by reputable citizens. In last issue we printed 
an article by Henry G. Langworthy detailing the organ- 
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ization of The National Building and Loan Association 
of the Deaf—What it will accomplish. Should any of 
our readers feel tempted to invest their money in this 
or any other association we would advise them to first 
consult their banker. 


A Sign of the Times 


Tue Sment Worker is beginning to receive its 
mail by airplane, an annovation which is appreciated 
when it. comes to quick service. It gives us the same 
thrill that it did when we saw the first locomotive, the 
first telegram, the first bicycle, the first automobile, 
the first telephone and the first radio. It is a question 
of only a few ‘years when the air mail service will be 
just as commonplace. 


New Dormitory 


The new boys’ dormitory at the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf at Devils’ Lake, was dedicated on 
June 3, with appropriak «xercises. The School is 
rapidly gaining in prominence, judging from the excel- 
lence of its monthly magazine, The North Dakota 
Banner. Thomas Sheridan, editor, and Henry S. 
Morris, instructor in printing, make up a team hard to 
beat. We congratulate Supt. Driggs on the new 
acquisition to his school and the favorable impression 
his school is creating. 


Automobile Legislation 


The deaf of New Jersey have started an intensive 
campaign to raise funds for the purpose of putting 
through the legislature a Bill legalizing the granting 
of licenses to the deaf who are able to pass the tests. 

The deaf feel that as long as they pay taxes to help 
build roads and to keep them in good condition after 
they have been built they have a just right to use them 
the same as other people. 

They have been flatly refused licenses to drive auto- 
mobiles in New Jersey and the deaf are going to fight 
this discrimination to a finish. They feel quite certain 
they can raise the required amount and with the great 
mass” of convincing data already collected by Chairman 
Beadell the bill should go through and become a law. 

The deaf of New Jersey should forget all petty quar- 
rels among themselves and stand up as ONE MAN 
and fight for their JUST RIGHTS. 


NO OPPOSITION 


“Ah win.” e' 
“What yuh got?” t 
“Three aces,” 
“No, yuh don’t. 
“What yuh got?” 
“Two nines an’ a razor.” ; 
“Yuh shoh do. How come yuh so lucky?’—West Point 
Pointer. * 


Ah wins.” 
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Silver Wedding Anniversary 


By PANSY 


MR. AND MRS. R. H. MacLACHLIN Mrs. G. Nelson spoke on the happy days when all three of 

us weré happy school children at the Flint State School for the 

Hland in hand for twenty-five years Deaf. She said in those days they never told tales out. of 

This husband and his wife, school. She also commented: on the fine work Mrs. Mac- 

Amid smiles and roses and thorns and tears, Lachlan has done for the Guild. In fact, she has proven her- 

Have worked their path in life. sclf both a most valuable and loyal worker in the Guild ever 
since its birth in 1916, 

Hand in hand in the days of youth, Miss Violet Colby followed with a brief speech. Mrs. 

Wher the slar of hope was ever bright; "Schneider (President of the Guild), Mr. John Crough, Mrs. 

Hand in hand in love and truth Rollins, each made brief speeches. Mr. R. H. MacLachlan 

From morn of life to shades of night. made the following remarks: “I wish to thank you for the 


many beautiful gifts in honor of our twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary. When one begins to get old, if he is rich in friends. it 
is more comfort than to be rich in money. Again I thank you.” 


September 14th, 1899-1924. 


Mrs. MacLachlan also made a very appropriate address. She 
said: “I, too, wish to thank you for the fine presents. It is 
certainly a pleasure to see you all here to cheer us on life’s 
journey. We hope all had an enjoyable evening, and you will 
live long and celebrate many anniversaries. We thank you all 
from the bottom of our hearts.” 

Mrs. C. C. Colby recited Psalm 23. Mrs, James Hull, Mrs. 
P. McNulty, Mrs. R. Hecht, Mrs. R. Rollins, Miss J. Caves 
acted as maids and indeed they proved very dainty maids serv- 
ing the guests, both while at supper and after. It would be 
hard to find five prettier and daintier little maids than as they. 

The following is a list of silver gifts the couple received: 
Mrs. C. Stenger, candlestick holders; Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, a 
set of cream and sugar receivers with tray; Mr. and Mrs. 
James Henderson, bon-bon basket; Mr. and Mrs. J. Snyder, 
a bread tray; Mr. and Mrs. M. Stegeman, a cake tray; Mr. 
and Mrs. Stegeman and family, a fruit basket; Mr. and Mrs. 


MR. AND MRS. R. H. MaclACHI,AN 
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SINE OF the most pleasant social events of the 
i) deaf of Detroit that has taken place here during 
| the current year of 1924 was the Silver Wed- 
| ding Anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Mac- 
: a Lachlan, September 13th, last. 

The affair was held at St. John’s Parish House, 33 Mont 
calm St., East, under the able management of Mrs. C. Stenger, 
assisted by Mrs. W. Rheiner. The hall was tastefully deco- 
rated in silver and white crepe, which lent a beautiful aspect. 
The tables were also decorated in silver and white crepe, with 
white candles and white asters. On one table stood a lovely 
wedding cake that showed the fine culinary art of the con- 
fectioners of today. This, too, set forth another attraction 
for the guests present. 

A very hospitable supper was served to the guests. Mr. 
Russell Roberts opened the meal with prayer, followed by Mrs, 
G. E. M. Nelson, who recited “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” At 
the close of supper, Toasts were given by several of the guests. 
Mrs. C. Stenger as Toastmistress, invited the following guests 
to speak: Dr. Harry H. MacLachlan, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. 
H. MacLachlan, made an interesting address, touching upon 
the happy years his parents have passed together. Upon the 
close of his address he presented his parents with a bag full of 
brand new silver dollars, amounting to twenty-five dollars; a 


HARRY H, MacLACHLAN 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. MacLachlan 


most appropriate gift for the occasion. 
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H. Powell and Mr. and Mrs. Bean, a pair of salt and pepper 
shakers; Mr. and Mrs. B. Dahm, an olive bowl; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Crough, a mustard dish with a spoon; Mr. and Mrs. P. 

eNulty, a set of pitchers and sugar bowl; Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Penny, a jelly knife; Mr. and Mrs. H. Brown, two spoons; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. N. Sherertz, a jelly tray; Mrs. Anna’ Gru- 
now, a pair of salt and pepper shakers; Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Smyth, a tea spoon; Miss J. Caves, two pairs of salt and 
pepper shakers; Mr. and Mrs. G. Top, a salt and pepper 

Gifts in silver cash—Mrs. C. C. Colby, Miss Voilet Colby, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Rheiner, Mr. and Mrs. C. Reidinger, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Engel, Mrs. R. Rollins, Mrs. T. Ccdlins, Miss M. 
Stark, Mr. Ray Brown, Mr. and Mrs. W. Stewart. 

Letters of congratulation received by the couple were from 
Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Charles, Mr. and Mrs. E. Bristol, Mr. 
W. Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. F. Main, Mr. and Mrs. F. Law- 
rason and family, Mr. and Mrs. W. Heck, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Brosseau, Mr. and Mrs. A. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Nelson 
and four cousins. 

During the present year of 1924, four Michigan honored 
graduates of the State School for the Deaf located at Flint, 
Mich., have passed their silver wedding anniversary, namely: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Stewart, August 31st; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Tripp, Sept. Ist: Mr. and Mrs. R. H. MacLachlan, Sept. 14th; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Eickhoff, Dec. 24th. 

May the couples live to celebrate their golden anniversaries. 

From the Dental Record we take the following which refers 
to Dr. Harry H. MacLachlan, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Mac- 
Lachlan: 


HARRY H. MacLACHLAN, DETROIT, MICH. 
“MAC” 

Baseball, University of Michigan, 1811-12. Football, U. of 
M., 1914: Shriner (Masonic): A. E. F., May, 1918-August, 
1919: Surgical Assistant, Battle Creek “Sanitarium. 

An even-tempered youth, whose thoughtful care cemented 
friendship for him everywhere. 


“Mac” began his dental career at the University of Michigan, 
but did not take him long to become aware of the fact that 
was the place for him to study dentistry, and selected Penn. as 
his Alma Mater. We congratulate “Mac” upon his wise 
choice, and were glad to weleome “Mac” here as a member 
of the Class of '22. While among us “Mac” devoted himself 
to his work with a degree of enthusiasm which startled the 
best and which shamed the indolent. The source of “Mac’s” 
energy seemed never to run dry. His ability to conquer 
difficulties’ and cope with adverse conditions is a sure sign 
in our mind that “Mac” will be successful in every sense of 
the word, 

His dispasition is another asset of which to be proud; his 
cheerful smile greeted you at all times and his example ever 
served to make us work with greater diligence. “Mac” is 
another one of our married brothers, and we wish him a happy 
future. 


iat 


MOST EVERYONE’ PRESENT 


A snap-shot of the St. Paul convention crowd that took the trip 

i to the range from Duluth, Minn., om the 13th of July. Photo 

taken at edge of “Hull Rust’ iron mine, said to be largest 
mine in the -world, 
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Handicaps Need Not Hold Back 
Any Man 


One of our agents in Indianapolis, Albert Berg, is deaf 
and teaches at the Indiana State School for the Deaf during 
the daytime, soliciting Life Insurance when he can, Yet he 
has been a very consistent producer of late—having taken 


ALBERT BERG 
an application almost every week since March first. 
Mr. Berg has to tell his message by means of the printed or 
written word rather than the spoken, his work is that much 


Because 


We congratulate him on his fine 
record—which only shows once more that few difficulties can 
hold out against real attacks. Like the visible horizon, they 
fly before those who are determined to advance!—The New 
England Pilot. 


more worthy of praise. 


MEMORIAL 

As representing the clergy ministering to the deaf in the 
United States, the undersigned, his co-workers, desire to place 
on record an expression of our esteem and sense of great 
loss in the death of the Reverend Charles Orvis Dantzer, M.A,, 
a priest of the church, and up to a short time before his death 
pastor of All Souls’ Church fcr the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa., 
who entered into Life Eternal Sunday, October 26, 1924. 

After serving efficiently as missionary to the Deaf in the 
of Central and Western New York, Mr. 
became pastor of All Sculs’ Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 
continuing in that 
Throughout his ministry he endeared himself to the 


Dioceses Dantzer 


Capacity for approximately twenty-five 
years. 
people and was a pastor in every way, entering into the joys 
of his people and always ready to share their sorrows. It was 
largely due to his indefatigable labors that the present All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf was built, and the church edifice-~ 
will stand as a memorial to him and his work. 

To his widow and family we extend our sincere sympathy, 

May he rest in peace and light perpetual shine upon him. 
Otitver J. WHILDIN 
Georce F. Frick. 


Herpert C. MERRILL 
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Biographical Sketch of David Shular Rogers 


By His Niece, CLARA BELLE ROGERS 


DAVID S&S. ROGERS, M. A. 


>x\ECEMBER second is the anniversary of the birth- 
ral day of David S. Rogers, who was born in Sumter 
#)/ County, South Carolina, in the historic region 
4) where Marion and his band achieved fame dur- 


His parents (deaf) were educated at the Old Hartford 
School. The father was a native of Maine, whose ancestry 
were sea-captains and ship-builders. The mother, the daughter 
of a minister, was born on St. John Island in the vicinity of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

When school age was reached, both were sent to the Hart- 
ford School, that being the only known school for the deaf in 
America. Their school association led to marriage in later 
years, and five children were born to them—two boys and 
three girls, David being the third. 

When he was about three years old, his parents moved to 
‘Cedar Springs, Spartanburg County, S. C. in the foothills ‘of 
the Blue Ridge, where the children grew up. 


It was during the Civil War that David entered the South * 


"Carolina School for the Deaf, and. consequently his progress 
was much interrupted and retarded. 

When General Robert Lee surrendered at Appomattox, the 
“School was closed, owing to the collapse. 
for three years. 


It remained closed 
During this time, David assisted in his fa- 
ther’s shoe shop, and owing to the money famine, all work was 
paid for in provisions. 

One day, a letter from a friend, in the North, astonished 
him with the information that a college for the deaf had been 
established at Washington, and his ambition was aroused by 
a desire to attend. A letter was sent to Dr. E. M, Gallaudet, 
asking for admittance. After three months the reply came 
and was both kind and encouraging. It stated that the num- 
ber of free students was limited, but he was confident it would 
be increased the following fall. A formal application was 
asked for, and this was prepared by the applicant himself. 


MRS. DAVID S. ROGERS 


Meanwhile, David studied hard at night and in the shoe 
shop, when not busy. He worked problems by means of a 
key, and improved his language by writing compositions and 
having them corrected by a country school teacher. 

When the information came that he could be received into 
the college the coming fall, his joy was very great. He had 
feared that his living in the South, then under odium, would 
operate unfavorably in his case, but Dr. Gallaudet was wholly 
inpartial in this respect, consequently, in September, 1868, the 
name of Davd S. Rogers appeared on the college register as 
a member of the Preparatory Class. 


The next year found him with the Freshmen. He had won 
the prize for the best entrance examination. His progress 
was steady and satisfactory, and he took the full four years’ 
course, graduating in 1873 in a class of three, and received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In the fall of the same year, he was appointed as teacher in 
the Iowa. School, where he remained until the buildings were 
destroyed by fire in 1877. He then returned to South Caro- 
lina, and engaged in farming for two years. 

In 1879, Mr. Rogers was married to Nettie M. Israel, a 
young lady, who had been educated at the Iowa School. In 
the same year, he became a teacher in the South Carolina 
School, remaining nine terms. It was he, who gave the name 
to the South Carolina School paper, the ‘Palmetto Leaf.” 

In 1888, he accepted an appointment at the Kansas School 
in Olathe, where he still remains, and is counted one of the 
leading educators of the deaf in the U. S. He teaches all the 
studies, but his speciality is mathematics. He has prepared 
a great many students for Gallaudet College. 

Mr. Rogers is the only survivor of the College Class of °73. 
One of the graduates was David H. Carroll, of Ohio, who 
founded the “Minnesota Companion.” 

Below are letters, written by some of Mr. Rogers’ old pupils 
and friends :— 
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Miss Clara Belle Rogers: 

Dear Miss Rogers:—It gives me pleasure to add a line to 
your sketch of your uncle Prof. David S. Rogers. 

We remember him as a very bright boy when he entered 
school in 1860. We watched his course in college with much 
interest. We regretted to give him up as a teacher of this 
school, when he was offered a better salary in another school. 

We wish for him years of continued success in his work. 

N. F. Waker, Superintendent, 
S. C. School for the Deaf.and the Blind. 


Dear Miss Rogers: 

It gives me much pleasure to help in your plan to surprise 
your good old Uncle Dave and my old teacher on his coming 
birthday with a write-up in the SILENT Worker. 

I was a young girl, when.I was put in his class here at the 
Kansas School for the Deaf and I can honestly say that I found 
him not only a good, conscientious teacher, but “a friend in 
need” as well. He has helped many, who aspired to enter Gal- 
Jaudet College, not only with their lessons, but in a financial 
‘way, too. 

Lovingly yours, 
Mrs. Ep. H. Mclivian (nee Margaret Naughton). 

Olathe, Kansas. 


Dear Miss Rogers: 

Among all the teachers of the Kansas School, there is prob- 
ably no une better known and more loved and honored than 
that true Southern gentleman, David S. Rogers. 

For neatly forty consecutive years, Mr. Rogers has taught 
hundreds of the deaf in Kansas. Being of pleasing qualities, 
handsome and eloquent, Mr. Rogers is exactly such a person 
as might alarm the jealousy of any man as advanced in years 
as he. 

Being unware of his many fine and virtuous qualities, such 
innocent simplicity. becomes more of an honor than a blemish 
to the character of this grand old man of Southern ancestry. 
Would that we had more such men as he! 

Epwarp S. Fo.rz, Teacher. 


Kansas School for the Deaf. 


Dear Miss Rogers: 

Mr, Rogers came to the Kansas School more than thirty- 
five years ago. He is in point of service, the oldest living 
teacher here. And many are the “boys and girls” who have 
gone forth from the School, who remember him with love and 


MISS CLARA BELLE ROGERS 
Niece of David Rogers, who has been grade teacher in the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf for about twelye years. 
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aga for he was not only their teacher but their friend as 
well. 

No visit to the Alma Mater is considered complete, unless a 
goodly part of the time has been spent with this venerable 
teacher and his estimable little wife. 

KATHERINE R. Metprum, Teacher 

Kansas School for the Deaf. 


Dear Miss Rogers: 

Never has the Kansas School had on its faculty one who 
has done more for the welfare of the pupils than has Mr. D. 
S. Rogers. Every inch a gentleman he is, as well as a teacher. 
Always ready and willing to assist pupils in whatever way is 
deemed best. His influence over them in questionable and all 
for the best. 

_ A. L. Kent, Printing Instructor. 

Kansas Schoo] for the Deaf. 


Dear Miss Rogers: 

Just across the street, directly opposite the Kansas School 
for the Deaf is the home of Mr. D. S. Rogers, in years of 
service the oldest living teacher ot that school. It is a Mecca 
for all the graduates and former pupus, for he who lives there- 
in is forever enshrined in the hearts ot all. 

Iona Tape Simpson, teacher. 

Kansas Schoo] for the Deaf. 


Dear Miss Rogers: 

In all my associations with teachers of the deaf I have never 
come in contact with a more faithful, patient and conscientious 
teacher than Prof. D. §. Rogers of the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. 

With his pleasant smile, pleasing manners, and winning 
ways, every one soon learnt to love and. respect him. He was 
as gentle as a child and loved his pupils as if they were his 
own children. He always lent a helping hand, no matter what 
the trouble and tried his best to smooth over matters, both in 
the school room and outside. 

I doubt if the profession has ever had a better all round 


teachers than Prof. Rogers. 
J. M. Frierson, Teacher. 


§. C. School for the Deaf and the Blind. : 


MISS MARY CURTIS DAUGHDRILL, hearing’ damghter of Mr. and Mrs. C. 

J. Daughdrill, of Mobile, Ala., who became the bride of Ross D, Olive, of 

Chicago, Sept. 13th last. Miss Daughdrill, who was one of the most popular and 

efficient business women of Mobile, was a valued employee of the First National 
Bank. She is also an accomplished musician, 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


By MARGARET E. JACKSON 


OT ONLY KENDALL GREEN, but also the city 
of Washington for sometime has been a kaleido- 
scope of so intriguing events that 
hardly realized that the month has slipped. The 
World’s Baseball Series, long to be remembered 
in Washington, culminated in great madness. Ardent fans 
became extravagantly jubilant. A certain Kendall Greener, 
while waiting in line for a ticket to one of the series games, 
was willing to spend the night at the ball park, sandwiched 

between a Chinese university student and a colored wash- 

For the benefit of those who could not secure tickets, 
Mr. Hooper, of the institution, invited everyone to “iisten in” 
on his radio, and all turned up in the Boys’ Reading Room. 

‘Dr. Ely interpreted the results. 

Bets on the series games were popularly made, varying in the 
form of a treat to ice-cream to a two-cent stamp. Once more 
that antiquated hay cart reigned its short-lived supremacy. It 
‘was rummaged out from the college barn. To it were hitched 
the losers, made up of one-third of the boys from College Hall, 
while the victorious riders of the remaining part contented 


everyone 


woman. 


‘themselves by being the cynosure of all eyes of the fair sex duy- 
ing a lightning-like ride around Fowler Hall. 

Foot-ball days! 
hearts of the American ardent fans as a bull fight is to those 
of the Spaniards. Glory of the foot-ball season is predicted 
for the Buff and Blue eleven. Although the Gallaudetites were 
severly defeated by Bucknell in their first game of the season, 
Very ably coached by 
Teddy Hughes, they have fought onward with an unfailing 
spirit. As a result, they have been accredited with three over- 
whelming victories wrought from St. Johns’ University, Lynch- 
‘burgh College, and Drexel Institute. The game against Drexel, 
which was staged on Hotchkiss Field, was one of the most 
spectacular ones the Greeners have ever witnessed in several 
years.The following clipping is from the Washington Star: 


That national pastime is a delight to the 


they were not discouraged, however. 


GALLADUET SCORES 39-0 TRIUMPH OVER DREXEL 


Led by Louis Massinkoff, diminutive quarterback, the Gal- 
laudet College eleven, yesterday inflicted a crushing 39-0 defeat 
over Drexel Institute, of Philadelphia, at Kendall Green. 
Gallaudet was unable to gain through the Drexel line for 
the first three periods and resorted to end runs exclusively. 
The brilliant return of punts by Massinkoff resulted in two 
touchdowns in the first half, while Holdren also got away for a 
long run to scores. 

After being held scoreless in the third period, in which 
‘Drexel got in its best work, the’ Kendall Greeners came right 
back in the Jast quarter to count three more touchdowns. The 
line-battering plunges of Rose and Clark figuring 3 in, twosof the 
scores. eS tide ge 

But a few minutes of play was left in the “fiist-quarter when 
Gallaudet scored the first.of its two touchdowns of the period. 
~Massinkoff received a punt on his own 60-yard line ‘and Drexel 
raced through’ the whole Drexel team for the remaining dis- 

-tance, On thefirst play after the next kickoff, Holdren ran 65 
yards around Drexel’s left end for a touchdown, shaking off 
several tacklers en route. 

Massinkoff came through a truly brilliant bit of work in the 
second quarter when he received a Drexel punt on his own 10- 
yard line and wove his way through a broken field to a touch- 
down. Would-be-tacklers were scattered over the gridiron in 
-the wake of Massinkoff’s dash. 

A long forward pass, Schwartz to Hill, gave Drexel the ball 
-on Gallaudet’s 40-yard line in the: third period, and another 
pass gained 15 yards. The threat ended however, when Wolf 
dropped another heave while standing over the goal line. 

Intercepted passes by Clark and Pucci paved the way for 


two of Gallaudet’s three touchdowns in the final period. Rose 
scored two of them on line plunges. 
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Friday evening, October the tenth, the Literary Society held 
its first regular meeting in Chapel Hall. Dr, Hall delivered 
a lecture, “Our Neighbor, Mars,” for which he received rounds 
of applause from the audience. The debate, “Resolved, that 
the Japanese Exclusion Clause in the Immigration Bill is un- 
wise,” followed with Messrs. Edward Kaercher, ’26, and John 
Alto, ’28, on the affirmative side and Messrs. John Reed, ’26 
and William Tohnson, ’28, on the negative side. The negative 
side won. A dialogue, “Annapolis, Ho!” which was given by 
Messrs. Luther Shilbey, '27, and Ridings, P. C., helped to en- 
liven the audience. Afterwards, a declamation, “Opportunity,” 
was recited in very graceful signs by Mr. William Riddle, ’28 
Mr. Lahan, S. S., acted as critic. 

Saturday, October the eleventh, the Co-eds, lured by the daz- 
zling beauty of the Indian Summer, went to Great Falls, Vai 
via trolley, with their chaperon, Miss Coleman. Upon arriving 
at the destination, it was noon, and everyone was as hungry as 
a bear. Hot dogs, coffee, delicious sandwiches, and so on, 
greatly appealed to the appetite. After lunch, the Co-eds 
explored the labyrinths of the woods and the rocky bank of 
the falls. The Preps, afterwards, delighted themselves by 
sending home snapshots of the ruins of the old mill and those 
of the iron foundry built by George Washington. 

Friday evening, the seventeenth, Professor Hughes  enter- 
tained the student body with several splendid reels of motion 
pictures. 

Miss Oleta Brothers, ’27, Miss Dorothy Clark, ’28> Miss 
Lillian Bainder, ’28, Miss Lucille DuBose, °28, and Miss Alice 
McVain, ’28, were initiated into the Nest of the O. W. L. S. 
as full-fledged Owlets, on the night of the seventeenth. 

The next, evening, on-the eighteenth, the annual O. W. L. S.’s 
banquet was celebrated in the Girls’ dining-room in compliment 
to the new Owlets.. The room was beautifully decorated with 
palms, ferns and emblems of the Co-eds’ secret society. About 
thirty plates were laid. The menu was a follows: 


Tomato Bisque 
Crisy Crackers 


Browned Chicken Gravy 
Olives Sweet Pickles Celery . 
Potato Fluff -Green Peas 
Cafe-Noir 
Mints Salted Peanuts Bon-bons 


Miss Mary Dobson, ’25, President of the Sorority, acted as 
toastmistress. Miss Emma Sandberg, ’25, welcomed the newly- 
initiated Owlets with “The Drawing.” In response to Miss 


Sandberg’s welcome, Miss Alice McVain, ’28, gave “Light at 
Last.” Mrs. Drake, wife of Professor of Agriculture Drake, 
enlightened the student Owlets with “A Message from the Old 
Nest,” giving very interesting accounts of the National O. W. 
L. S. meeting that took place during the Reunion Week here 
last June. 

Among those who were present at the banquet, were Miss 
Edith Nelson, ’14, Mrs. Drake, Mrs: Ellen Pearson Stewart, °17, 
Mrs. Regina Olson Hughes, 718, Miss Elizabeth Moss, ’21, Miss 
Helen Moss, ’23, Miss Elizabeth Hassett, °24, Miss Mary 
Klaits, ex-’24, Miss Helen Pence, '24, and Mrs. Maud Hughes 
Wood, ex-’26. 

Saturday evening, the twenty-fifth, the O. W. L. S. had its 
first regular literary meeting, which was held in the Girls’ 
Reading Room, The meeting was graced by the presence of 
Mrs. Thomas H. Coleman, when she gave an exceedingly 
interesting talk, “My Fanwood Days.” 
doubtedly a delight to some of the girls, mainly for the reason 
that the names of Miss Ida Montgomery, Mrs, Isaac Peet, and 


Her subject was un- 


Mr, and Mrs. George S. Porter were occasionally mentioned. 
For a costume contest, Miss Alice McVan, ’28, as a “Rat;” 
Miss Edythe Ozbum, ’27, as Hunchback of Notre Dame, and 
Miss Marie Parker, ’28, as an Apache of Paris, competed. 
The judges voted in favor of Miss Parker. 
contest, a short play, “Sohrab and Rustum,” was introduced, 
and drew eager attention from the audience. Miss Mary 
Kannapell, °27, as Pera-Wisa; Miss Emma Sandberg, ’25, as 
Sohrab, and Miss Lillian McFarland, ’27, as Rustum, did not 
fail to portray their genuine emotions to the much impressed 
members. 


Following the 


A dialogue, “Where are you going, Maid?” was 
then given by Miss Dorothy Clark, ’27, who impersonated a 
milkmaid and Miss Estelle Caldwell, ’27, who dressed as a 
gentleman. Afterwards a declamation, “A Fool’s Prayer,” 
declaimed by Miss Mildred Markstad, ’25, as the King; Miss 
Weinona Edwards, '25, as the Fool, and Miss Oleta Brother, 
25, as the Interpreter. Miss Margaret Jackson, ’25, gave a 
critic’s report. 

Sunday, October the twenty-sixth, Dr. Ely conducted the 
He took as his subject, the Life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the typical American, which greatly inspired 
the students. 

Friday evening, the thirty-first, the Old Jim Hall was met- 
amorphosed to the mirror of an annual masquerade party at 


chapel services. 


The big hall was appropriately trimmed with 
The 
picturesque with its fantastically-costumed merry-makers. All 
manners and dignity were shattered to the winds. The party 
The costume 
judges were Assistant Professor Nelson, Assistant Professor 
Guire, and Mr. MclIntvre, 
back of Natre Dame, Miss Edythe Ozbum, ‘27, was awarded 


its gala hour. 


cornstalks and autumn leaves. party was certainly 


began with a grand march, as is customary. 
‘17. For the ugliest costume, Hunch- 


a prize. Mr. William Grow, °27, received a prize for im- 
sophisticated woman, attired in a_ decollete 
Miss Rhode Cohen, '25, disgused in the cos- 


tume of a Japanese belle, was awarded a prize for the pret- 


personating a 
evening gown. 
tiest costume. Potato-race, Going-to-Jerusalem, and dancing 
were popular pastimes. of the evening. Refreshments, appro- 
priate for the occasion, were served. 

Sometime ago several Co-eds went for a night hike to the 
Quite 
by chance, they caught a glimpse as plain as day of Senor 
Calles, President-elect of Mexico, who was accompanied to 


the station by a party headed by Secretary of War Wilbur. 


Congressional Library and thence to the Union Station. 


Election Day has come and gone with much excitement. Of 
course, the students did not bother to vote for two reasons— 
that some of them are not as yet of age, and that the other, 
who have all the qualifications for voting, did not think it 
worth while to claim a, legal residence as long as they live 
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temporarily in Washington. So a “straw” 
fested. The results were that Coolidge was the “man” for 
the majority of both the Faculty and the students, Davis came 
next to Coolidge and LaFollette received the lowest number 15. 

On Election Night the Faculty kindly “suspended” the study- 
hour, so that the students might witness the returns of the 


vote was mani- 


election in town. The students went in groups of a party 
The trafic of 
humanity was conducetd in an unusually quiet order, save for 
the clapping of hands at intervals. The Washington Post, 
Heraid, and Star furnished the with vpen-air 
movies, and the returns of the election occasionally flashed. 


upon the sheet. 


made up of three girls and their escorts. 


spectators 


Every one should have liked to stay up all 
night, awaiting the announcement of the President-elect, if it 
had not been for the decree of the Faculty that eleven-thirty 
o'clock was the limit. 

Joun (after first night on board): I say, old chap, where 
have my clothes gone? 

STewarp: Where did you put them, sir? 

Joun: In the little cupboard with the small class door. 

STEWARD: I’m sorry sir, but that ain’t no cupboard, sir; that’s 
a port hole. 


John wrote the following letter to his sweetheart: Dearest, 
darling, girl of my heart; I would swim the deepest rivers for 
you; I would brave the worst dangers for your sake; I would 
face death in any storm, just for you. Your only true lover, 

Joun. 


P. S.:—I’ll be over to-night if it doesn’t rain. 


“J don’t see why you are having so much trouble getting 
reliable servants,” complained Brown. 

“I’m not having any more trouble than the Washington 
government,” retorted his wife——Boston Transcript. 


0 


SYLVESTER J. FOGARTY ; 29 


President of the Brooklyn De Il’'Epee Society, which com- 
memorated on November 23rd, its twelfth annual celebration 
in honor of Abbe De I’Epee’s. 212th Natal Anniversary, with 
a banquet and reception at the Carroll Club, Madison “Avenue 
and 30th Street, New York City. 

Arrangements therfor were in the hands of a committee, of 
which Paul. Murtagh is chairman, .assisted by Messrs. Tohn 
Maxey, Jere V. Fives, Thomas J. Cosgrove, Thomas O'Neil, 
James F. Lonergan and John F. O’Brien. 
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The Message 


This is intended as a message from the Missionary to the 
Deaf.in the Dioceses of Albany, Central New York, and West- 
ern New York (comprising most of the State outside of New 
York City), giving information about church services for the 
deaf for the next few weeks, with such items of interest, Church 
news, etc., as circumstances permit. It is designed to take the 
place of “The Leaflet,” the little pape: published by the late 
Rev. H. J. Van Allen, and it is hoped that it will be helpful 
both to the deaf people in the cities where services are held and 
to those in other parts of his field whom the Missionary can 
not readily reach in person. THE MESSAGE will be sent out 
about once a month to all who desire it, free, but voluntary 
contributions to help defray the cost will be welcomed. Send 
the names and addresses of deaf friends who would be helped 
by this little paper to the Missionary and it will be sent them. 
There must be quite a number of deaf people living in the 
smaller cities, towns, and villages and on farms whom we do 
not yet know. The Missionary wishes to be as helpful as pos- 
sible and will go anywhere in his district where his services 
are needed, and he will be pleased to confer or correspond with 
anyone regarding baptism of themselves or their children, 
confirmation, marriage, or any ether Church office. His ad- 
dress is— 

Rev. H. C. Merrill, 800 S. West St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The following appointments are announced. You are cordi- 
ally invited to attend service in your vicinity, and you are re- 
quested to tell other deaf people about them. 

Qct. 3, Jamestown, 7:45 p.m. 
“ 4, LaSalle: St. Stephen’s Church 
mn Buffalo, 11 a.m., 237 North St. 
“5, Rochester, 3:30 pan 
“ 5, Canandaigua, 7:3) - 
“12, Syracuse, 10:30 a.m. 
“12, Binghamton, 3 p.m. 
“ 12, Elmira, 7:30 p.m. 
“ 17, Gallaudet Home. 
"19, Albany, 9 a.m. 
“19, Schenectady, 11 a.m. 
« 19, Albany, 3:30 p.m. 
“49, Gloversville, 8:30 p.m. 
“ 22, Fulton, 8 p.m. 
* 26, Rome, 8 a.m. 
“ 26, Utica, 11 a.m. 
“ 26, Hion, 3 p.m. 
“ 26, Syracuse. 7°30 p.cn. 
“ 29, Auburn, 7:45 p.m. 
Nov. 2 Rochester, 11 a.m. 
“ 2, Batavia, 4:15 p.m. 
§ Buffalo, 7:45 p.m. 


‘The following mamed persons have been received into 
-Christ’s Church through Holy Baptism: In St. Luke’s Church, 
Rochester, May 25, 1924, Charles Edward, infant son of Ed- 
ward L. and Olive Perry Palmateer. In Trinity Church, 
Watertown, Juse 6, Joel Richard and Prescilla Fern, child- 
ren of Charles D. and Rena Creighton; Gale of Gouverneur. 
In Zion Church, Rome, June 18, Norman Clinton, infant son, of 
Clinton L. and Duzelda Gilbert Decker, In Trinity Church, 
‘Syracuse, August 31, Herman John Welch, and on September 14 
William Loren Cox. 

On September 14, in Trinity Church, Syracuse, Jennie and 
William. Loren Cox and Herman John Welch received the ap- 
-ostalic laying-on-of-hands, or Confirmation, from the Rt. Rev. 
tHerbert H. H. Fox, Bishop Suffragan| of Montana. 

‘Marriages: In the Church of the Advent, Birmingham, Ala., 
June 29, the Rev. Henry J. Pulver, of Wiathington, D. C., and 
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Ollie Jane Rollings; and in Trinity Church, Syuacuse NiYsy 
August 11, Allan Stephens Pabst and Helen C. Keller, both of 
Syracuse. 


Send in Your Contribution 


With one exception, everything is in readiness for the fight 
to obtain automobile licenses: in. New Jersey, Able lawyers — 
await our beckon.- The state automobile trades association — 
stands ready to second us in our fight. Chairman Beadell -of 
the automobile committee is: prepared with a wealth of data 
calculated to impress any court. Ina word, everything: is Ajo 
readiness except the. ‘necessary. funds. 

The goal set by the committee is one thousand one hundred 
dollars. An intensive campaign is looked for in view of the 
fact that the opening of the state legislature is fast approach-~ 
ing. But we do not mean to stop right there; if necessary, we 
will take our case to court. ; 

In order to. obtain funds as speedily as possible, contribu- ~ 
tions are not necessarily limited to those who are deaf nor to 
those living within New Jersey. Surely this matter has somé 
bearing on the deaf of the country, for if we win our case it 
will go a long way toward making it easier for the deaf of 
other states to do likewise. Precedent is a powerful factor, 
and if we actually win our case, Pennsylvania rill get no 
little share of the credit. 

New Jersey is a comparably little state, with probably no 
more than 700 deaf residents. Suppose each contributes a 
dollar to the automobile fund, that would be four hundred 
dollars short of the required amount. The committee, there- 
fore, feels justified in appealing to a larger field, and we 
have every confidence that the country will make a generous 
response. 

Send in your contributions to Mr. Kenneth Murphy,-care of 
SiteNT Worker, Trenton, N. J. It will be duly acknowledged 
and your name and the amount of your contribution will be 
published. 

Mies SWEENEY, 
Sec’y N. J. Branch, N. A. D. 


IT’S AGOIN’ WITH A BOOM 

Within, two days just before this article went to press 
and while the news had not yet reached far and wide, 
contributions began with a jump, making a total of $48.25 
which tells its own story. Though our goal is set at $1,100.00, 
we are expecting to reach the $500.00 mark at least by De- 
No amount that you may feel like giving will be 
Contributions up to November 11th 


cember 1. 
too good for this cause. 
are as follows: 
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Vato “Dondiego: <: oss. Seca ME war peer ow iw as 16.00 
John A; Boatwriagae. ek con sapien cate ose veers 5.00 
Kennteli) Murplty  ...cichics, Steen tet or ae hes 5.00 
Bill BGR a ee ale BOR Oa ae bie ke See 2.00 
Fostian ‘WV TkIneely Regs Ce ae So as ce Sines Seas 1.00 
Selly HA) Sevens So each aeeeieiee. bude ele ly weed 1.00 
Geo; 75 5 Parte Ah os Gay FA ein hd oo 8 RE 1.00 
Mirssiteo,- B/Portet: 5 Fi ee aR eek 1.00 
Miles Sweeney >.:%..... aera esc) eS De RES, Saale’ 1.00 
Misi" Males: Gweenty or aa Ge es Sees ‘ 1.00 
Charles. Miles! 52.52. 22 awe eae meee cies +25 

Nov; 41, --Dotal 55. 66 aes $48.25 


Further piattlegtions will ‘ee published in the fecdacy num- 
ber of the SmenT WorKER. 
4 : Pennie Bacecok 
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Windy City Observations 


By THOMAS. 0. GRAY 


f= HIS has been a season of numerous picnics, all of 
which were financial failures, excepting the big 
Frat picnic, the Home Fund picnic, and the Stags 
outing. To begin with I will chronicle the Frat 
"picnic because of its relation to the subjects fol- 
It was a logically chosen date, July Sth, that helped 
The attendance 


lowing. 
to make the gathering a financial success. 
‘was swelled by the presence of delegates to the triannual 
conclave of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf at St. 


Paul. Railroads poured their loads from the East, the South- 
East, and the South into the Windy City where they were to 
be formed into the nucleus of a historic making epoch train— 
the Frat Special—for the final run to the proud city of St. Paul. 

It was a fretful old summer day, the 4th of July, when the 
delegates began to arrive for the visit to Frat Headquarters 
on an inspection trip. Then they were hustled aboard a 
Burlington Suburban train for the local division’s picnic at 
Riverside on the banks of the beautiful Des Plaines River. 
Here amidst blankets of the green, and tall stately elms local 
frats entertained their Brothers from afar. “T'was not much 
of an idea] picnic day but everybody tried to make the best of 
it in spite of the inclement weather. The only kick “heard” 
out there was the presence of grass widowers behind the lunch 
counter. These fellows knew about as much of the culinary art 
as they did cosmetics. The absence of sweet smiles, dainty 
hands with deft fingers and feminine environment brought 
out the question, “Is the Frat Aux doomed to failure?” The 
answer was given at the convention. 

This picnic was attended by many notables from the Deaf 
world. Among those I. met were “King” Pach who for the 
past thirty-three years has pushed his pencil up and down, 
untiringly, that the readers of our premier magazine—The 
Silent Worker—may digest the news, understandingly; big 
“Jawn” Mueller whose bay was a warning to you not to men- 
tion Volsteadism in his presence; James F. Brady who hails 
from the woods where the Jersey “skeeters” fatten off of you, 
and the plump and vivacious Mrs. Deliglio who came from 
the rose beds of the Puget Sound country where she mixes 
her time playing bo-peep behind Mt. Shasta and editing the 
“Work shop.” All these authors are contributors to the Silent 
Worker so they closely scrutinized the “baby” of ‘em all, 
however, nothing seemed to interest them outside the conven- 
tion chatter. I sought out a photographer and lined them 
up for I wanted to have a closer look at these writers, 
especially, for character study. Mr. Witte whose splendid 
work photographing the interior of the Silent Athletic Club’s 
home made a hit with others was engaged to take our pictures. 
But somehow known only to himself the camera refused to 
wink. It was my opinon that the bulls eye took stage fright 
on seeing the cosmopolitian photographer Pach, in the line- 
up and went into spasms. I, also met Mr. Frankenheim, 
interrupted his lecture to the mucilage in a ham sandwich 
long enough to get an introduction, then came Mr. Rhoades 
from the city of brotherly love. Before meeting me he had 
formed a picture of me that had all the features of a Stone 
Age giant but on seeing I was only an ordinary 145 pounder 
he wilted. 

At 5 p.m, all the delegates. were sent to the Silent Athletic 
Club’s vaudeville entertainment, this was preceeding the morn 
of the start of the special train. Not being satisfied with 
what I saw at the picnic I determined to see the whole show. 
Going to the Union depot to watch every body bent on ats 
tending the convention and study the characteristics of the 


situation, I sauntered down inspecting the exterior of the 
special while the passengers crawled aboard. Friends of 
those going were gathering about congratulating the more 
lucky and bidding them good-bye with old fashioned smacks 
that echoed back throughout the train sheds. Severa] marched 
up to the head of the train, decorating the train crew and the 
engine with banners and pinned on the overalls of the engi- 
neer and fireman emblematic ribbons denoting they were guests 
of the Frats. Still the army of travelers kept coming up to the 
time the conductor pulled out his watch, looked towards the 
engineer, pointed his finger skywards then the hand gripping 
the’ throttle of pacific engine No. 2864 opened the throttle 
through escaping steam roared. With one turn of the wheels 
the monster paused long enough for the engineer to eye the 
semaphore, askingly, the later’s gracious bow conveyed to 
the man in the cab the word “Go.” Slowly the giant driving 
wheels of the ponderous pacific began to feel their way down 
the network of tracks on groaning rails besmeared with the 
rust of yesterday's rain. Just then Father Time opened the 
big books of history and jotted down the run of the first Frat 
train ever run for the exclusive use of Frats, themselves. 
Picking up speed as she passed Chicago’s environs down to 
the open country through the beautiful Des Plaines and Fox 
River valleys and out to Sinnissippi Farm near Oregon, Ill. 
This spendid farm, owned by ex-governor Frank O. Lowden 
who specializes in pure blooded stock, is one of the best man- 
aged farms of the Mid-West. On the roaring train went 
through the Rock River Valley which is the scene of many a 
Lincoln-Douglas debate and the spot where the bloodthirsty 
savage chief “Blackhawk” attacked the white settlers pouring 
in to the rich fertile valley. Edwin M. Brashar the 87 year 
old deaf pioneer is one who lived through this hell to see the 
defeat and capture of this warlike savage chief. A statue of 
“Blackhawk” stands about a mile above Oregon on the East 
bank of the Rock River. Our pioneers passed on leaving 2 
world of profitable farms. Several land marks still linger 
to remind you of quaint old towns filled to the brim witk 
peace and jointed by concrete highways. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. P. L. Gartside, one of the 
Burlington’s traveling passenger agents, I secured all the facts 
concerning the run of the special. The train was made up of 
one observation lounge car, three chair cars, two coaches, a 
baggage car and two of the Burlington’s finest dining cars, re- 
cently acquired, comfortably seating 36 persons. On past East 
Dubuque went the special parallelling the Father of Waters 
doubtful whether anyone aboard 
knew they were passing through such scences as I describes 
here. 


for several miles. It is 
Possibly, they were too attentive to conversation to 
think of where they were traveling, but it is true, nevertheless. 
Between Prairie Du Chein, Wis., and East Dubuque there is 
the junction point of the Mississippi and Wisconsin rivers. 
Here stands old Fort Crawford, ancient defender of the great 
water highway between lake and river settlements. Here also 
stands a part of the old Zachary Taylor manisonm: This is the 
place where a world famed elopement took place, Old Zach~ 
ary, known as a valiant fighter in *the Mexican war, denied» 
the hand of his daughter in marriage to Jefferson Davis, 
whereupon Davis took advantage of dark night to bundle. 
her through a frowning window into a romantic elopement- 
The Nelson-Dewey State park is also located here. From, 
Point Lookout Father Marquette caught his first glimpse of 
the Father of Waters. . The late John Jacob Astor, as a fur 
trader, got his start here towards laying the foundations of 
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his fortune. On June 7th President Coolidge signed the bil) 
setting aside this region for a permanent game preserve for 
the protection of myriads of water fowl and fresh water fish. 
Through this beautiful country thundered the special without 
a chance for any one to comprehend the passing scenery. At 
times the speed averaged 62.3 miles per hour, while the ave- 
tage speed for the 440 miles run, including stops for water, 
changing of engines and passegers, was 35.916 miles per 
hour. It left the Windy City at exactly 9:20 a.M. with 186 
passengers, including dyed-in-the-wool Frats, curiosity seekers 
and a few parasites, maintained an on time schedule the entire 
distance, arriving at the Union station at St. Paul with 218 pas- 
sengers were picked up at convenient places along the route. 


The writer has made several trips over the Burlington sys- 
tem and can say their trainmen are courteous and considerate 
towards travelers. A few years back, on returning from a 
vacation trip to Denver, I happened to be aboard the Bur- 
lingon’s crack Denver train. By the schedule it was due to ar- 
rive in Chicago just twenty minutes before the departure of 
a Northwestern train which I was bent on catching. A rain 
storm had come up around midnight drowning the vibrations 
of the train, but I could not seem to understand the situation. 
I crawled from my berth, going to the smoking compartment 1 
inquired of the porter why the train was standing still. “Stand- 
ing still,’ he stuttered, in surprise. He eyed me curiously, just 
then the train rounded a sharp curve as I sat down in a corner 
‘which satisfied me it was not “standing still” but going a mile 
a minute. 


It will be interesting to note whether this road will put in 
a bid for the Denver convention travel. Since the first specia) 
train proved so popular it is believed that the next convention 
will see another run over the 1000 mile road bed to Denver, 
though high Frat officials remain noncommittal. The habit 
thas started and possibly will continue indefinitely. But there 
jis one direct way to kill the practice, not by abolishment but 
‘by your own conduct. If you respect the wishes of others, 
‘with gentlemanly and courteous manners, you go along way 
to popularize the special. Rather sharp criticism was “heard” 
from many returning from the convention over the conduct of 
several enroute there, aboard the special; even the Eastern 
‘clergy were indignant. This is no way to elevate yourselves 
in the eyes of the more fortunate whom you think are prejudiced 
against you for several reasons. Manly manners, coupled with 
gentlemanly conduct, will go a long way to win respect with 
our more fortunate brethren. The following lines written by 
one gone on before speaks for itself: 


“7 have seen manners that make a similiar impression with 
personal beauty; that gives the like exhilaration, and refine 
us like that; and in memorial experiences they are certainly 
better than beauty, and make that superfluous and ugly. But 
they must be marked by fine perception, and must always show 
control; you shall not be facile, apolegetic, or leaky, but king 
over your word; and every gesture and action shall indicate 
power at rest. They must be inspired by the good heart. 
There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behavior like 
the wish to scatter joy, and not pain around us.”—Emerson. 


After the end of the Civil War came the reconstruction 
period—a mass of bitterness, factionalism, and pretty politics 
that threatened to disrupt the nation. Among the inhabitants 
who were spared the four years of bloody struggle, between 
different sections of the country, were the deaf-mutes. They 
had suffered much—like all the others who had to bear the 
burden of feeding the vast armies of the nation—they con- 
tributed their toil. It was with a willingness, true patriotism 
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and indomitable patience that they did their duty; not only in 
the North but also in the South, and at the end of the war they 
were forgotten. Many perplexing problems confronted them; 
their affliction making the battle for existence another Get- 
tysburg. They were looked upon with pity and persecuted 
with discriminatory tacts. Smarting under this yoke they came 
together, concentrated their wits “In union there is strength,” 
and organized for protection under the National Association of 
the Deaf. This association has since exerted its influence to 
protect and defend the Deaf from unjust legislation. 


To this day it has strived faithfully to prove our affliction 
isn’t a cause to bar us from competing with others in employ- 
ment and pleasure seeking. It has sent a mailed fist to points 
where attempts to question our rights with others in the pur- 
suit of life, liberty, and happiness have been made. It func- 
tions with weapons of an educational nature, not with the 
cowardly concealed guns. Its punch carries conviction wher- 
ever it lands; not with the brutality of a prize fighter’s blow 
but with a gentle touch of comprehensive and perceptive truth. 
It leaves no enmity between discriminated, for the under- 
standing it teaches heals the wounds of strife. In spite of 
this the National Association of the Deaf has been made the 
target for numerous uncomplimentary remarks by the pessimist, 
This peculiar species of humanity, whether he is as sagacious 
as an ape or as stubborn as a donkey, questions the honesty of 
the association and its officials. Be it the last step one would 
go to sympathize with the evils of life to say this against 
those who have sacrificed their time and labor without re- 
muneration that we might enjoy the liberty, rightly acquired, 
by inheritance from our forefathers. It may be said, with 
some truth, that laxity of the association in the use of the press 
to convey its functioning to the Deaf has cultivated this belief. 
However, consider the annual dues—that measly 50 cents—for 
the privilege of being protected. Can you expect the as- 
sociation to give more in proportion to what it receives from 
you? It’s about as much help to the association as a straw 
thrown to save the life of a drowning man. This is less 
than one cent a week, yet when the collector comes around 
to remind you of your N. A . D. dues, you let out a yelp, “It’s 
But don’t you think you get more interest by blow- 
ing a five-spot over to the cash register for the privilege of 
seeing a horned-toad with a mask of skull and cross-bone hop- 
ping across the barroom floor? You can have your own pick, 
that’s your privilege, but remember, “What ye sow ye shall 
also reap.” 


too much.” 


The National Association of the Deaf can be effectively or- 
ganized into a strong body that will win the respect of the 
enemies of the Deaf, but you cannot hope for this until you 
support it. Did not you support the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf? Yes, you did, and now look at it! Has not it 
grown to be half-a-million of assests in less than twenty-five 
years? Were you to give half your efforts to the N. A.D. 
that you gave to the N. F. S. D. it would become as powerful 
in less time. Some say the N. F. S. D. is just the organization 
to look after their welfare. It certainly is, but only in sickness, 
disability, and protection for loved ones at your death. That’s 
its fundamentals and to be successful it must continue to hew 
to this line. I have interviewed several intelligent persons 
among the Deaf and find many willing to have a head-tax of 
five-dollars a year placed on members until time when sufficient 
funds are raised to insure an income that will meet the needs 
of a competent man to look after our welfare. Suppose 10,000 
members all over the U. S. A. came across there would be $50,- 
000 raised within a year. Then in another year we would 
have $100,000, which invested wisely would yield an annual 
income of $7,000. This is not for the interests of the pessimist 
but for deaf motorists and their champions. Other motorists 
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have organized for protection and the Deaf motorist must do so 
or perish. ‘The progressive and changing world demands this. 

The Life Membership of the N. A. D. is good, but it carries 
no provision for the association to say when it shall be forth- 
coming. It’s too darn slow leads many to think when they be- 
come a Lifer their name is engraved in the Hall of Fame as a 
martyr to the cause, and afterwards their interest in the as- 


sociation wanes. 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES J. LeCLERCQ 
Formerly of New York and San Francisco, now of Hawaii, 


Pennsylvania Traffic 
Regulation 


The following is self-explanatory: 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


October 29, 1924. 


Rev. F. C. Smielau, 
Selins Grove, Pa. 


Dear Smielau:—Supplementing previous correspondence re-— 
1618 Fairmont Philadel- 
phia, I have this day revoked his operating privilege on the 


garding Alexander Tinglino, Ave., 
basis of information received from yourself, together with the 
made mis-statement of facts on his application 
Should Tinglino operate during the 


period of revocation he is subject to a fine of from $100 to 


fact he has 
for operator's license, 
$200, six months’ imprisonment or both, and should it come to 
your attention Tinglino continues to operate motor vehicles, I 
would assuredly appreciate your calling this matter to my at- 
tention. 
Sincerely yours, 
Benjy. G. Eynon, 

Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


(Signed) 


A week ago I went over the files of the Highway Depart- 
ment with the Chief Clerk. Of the 95 applications for oper- 
ator’s licenses sent in by deaf-mutes whom I know personally, 
twenty-three made 
false statements. 
the State that any one misstating facts in the future will be 


(either intentionally or unintentionally) 
I was asked to notify all deaf motorists of 


prosecuted. 
F. C. SMIELAU, 
Chairman of the Special Committee. 


A QUICK-CHANGE ARTIST 

Beggar—“Ah, ma’am, I wasn't always blind!” 
Lady—“No. 
Mele (Paris). 


Yesterday you were deaf and dumb!”—Pele- 
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OFFICERS 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, President 
358 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill. 


©. W. UNDERHILL, First Pice-President 
School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 


MRS. C. L. JACKSON, Second Vice-President 
17 Lucile Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


DE L’EPEE COMMITTEE REORGANIZED 


In the early part of the present year, the De l’Epee 
Memorial Statue Committee was reorganized, with the 
following personnel: 

H. L. Stafford, Chairman, Minnesota. 
Samuel Frankenheim, Treasurer, New York. 
©. W. Charles, Ohio. 

Hugo Matzner, Mississippi. 

The latest report from this committee shows assets on 
hand of over $5,800.00. 

The administration of the Association is anxious to com- 
-plete the Gallaudet replica at Hartford at the earliest pos- 
-sible date, and has felt that two active campaigns at one 
and the same time to raise money for statues has acted as 
a detriment to the very rapid growth of their fund. In 
line with the policy that this feeling has dictated, the Gal- 
‘laudet Monument committee has been given the right of 
way for the time being; to enable it to complete its task. 

These two monument funds were started at practically 
‘the same time, in 1913. The amount required to build the 
“Gallaudet replica being less than that to erect a new and 
original statue to De VEpee, the Gallaudet committee 
should be able to complete the work much sooner, espe- 
-cially if it is not hampered by competition. As soon as 
the Gallaudet replica is completed, the De I’Epee monu- 
‘ment will be pushed vigorously. 

Chairman Stafford of the De I’Epee committee is now 
in Europe for a stay of some months. During his absence, 
Treasurer Frankenheim will be acting chairman, in addi- 
tion to his other duties. Mr. Le Clercq is now in Hawaii, 
but expects to return to the States shortly. 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, 
President. 


HONOR OUR BENEFACTOR 


December 10th is an anniversary the deaf people of 
America should never allow to go by unnoticed. It is the 
birthday anniversary of their great benefactor, who 
opened up for them the high road to knowledge and com- 
petency, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

Therefore all organizations of the deaf in this country 
-are urged to meet on December 10th, or as near that date 
-as possible, and give some thought to the great pioneering 
-work he did. 

The National Association of the Deaf has undertaken to 
Ybuild a replica of the bronze statue of Thomas Hopkins 
‘Gallaudet now adorning Kendall Green at Washington, to 
be placed on the grounds of the new American School at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in the city which witnessed the 

first labors of Gallaudet in behalf of the deaf. 
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\National Association of the Deaf 


Organized 1800. Incorporated 1900. An organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


F. A. MOORE, Secretary and Treasurer 

School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 
THOMAS F. FOX, Board Member 

99 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. City. 

J. W. HOWSON, Board Member 

California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

% EDW. 8S. FOLTZ, Board Member 
School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 


The Committee in charge of the new Statue of Gallaudet 
has gone forward and ordered the bronze casting made, 
in the expectancy that enough additional money will be 
raised soon to complete the pedestal. The committee has 
to date raised $6,626.98. This will not be enough to com- 
plete both the bronze group and the pedestal. About $1,500 
additional is needed. 

Let us rise to the emergency, and on this December 
10th, in our meetings from coast to coast and from the 
Canadian Border to the Rio Grande, raise this additional 
$1,500, permit the committee that has labored so long and 
faithfully to complete its task, and erect on the grounds 
of the Hartford School an enduring monument, typifying 
the devotion of the deaf to our great benefactor. 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, 
President. 


MR. FOLTZ TO THE BOARD 


Mr. Edward S. Foltz, instructor in the Kansas School 
at Olathe, has been appointed to the place on the Execu- 
tive Board made vacant by the recent resignation of Dr. 
James H. Cloud, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Foltz is a young man of much promise, and well 
known over the country, especially in the Missouri Valley, 
which will comprise his immediate territory as a member 
of the Board. The President takes pleasure in announcing 
his acceptance of the appointment, and in welcoming him 
to the official family of the N. A. Dy: 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, 
President. 


Chicago, Ill, October 28, 1924. 


MOTOR REGULATIONS 


The N. A. D. traffic Bureau has been enlarged so that 


- it may more effectively meet and cope with the situations 


rapidly developing at different points in the country with 
regard to regulations that may bar the deaf from the 
privilege and profit of driving motor vehicles. The Bureau 
as reorganized and enlarged will be composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 

W. W. Beadell, Chief, New Jersey. 

F. C. Smielau, Pennsylvania, 

Cloa G. Lamson, Ohio, 

Cc. C. Codman, Illinois. 

Waldo H. Rothert, California. 
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Mr. Beadell has been chief of the Bureau since its or- 
ganization some two years ago. Mr. Smielau led the fight 
in the Pennsylvania Legislature to have the unjust and dis- 
criminatory law in that State repealed, and an equitable 
method examining deaf drivers adopted. Miss Lamson 
has collected a good deal of data on the subject in Ohio, 
and will be in a position to Jook after our interests at 
Columbus, when the legislature meets. Mr. Codman is 
now engaged in preparing for possible developments in 
Illinois and will be ready to counteract influences detri- 
mental to the deaf. Mr. Rothert on the Pacific coast is 
familiar with the developments in that district within the 
last few years, where it was sought to deprive the deaf of 
the right to drive cars, the efforts ultimately failing. The 
Bureau thus composed should be in a position to render 
good service, collect data, compile literature, and advise 
communities of the deaf where discriminatory legislation 
is proposed. 

The effort to modify the New Jersey ruling barring 
deaf drivers is going forward, and will be continued until 
success is attained. 

A like situation exists in Maryland. The automobile 
commissioner of that State has steadfastly refused to is- 
sue drivers, licenses to the deaf. A determined effort will 
be made to change this attitude the coming Winter. 

In Ohio, a bill or bills will in all probability be drawn 
up and presented to the proper committee of the State 
legislature, making drastic changes in the present motor 
regulations. Action looking to this end has already been 
the situation in Ohio, and efforts are being made to prevent 
unfavorable recommendations regarding deaf drivers from 
appearing in the proposed bills. 

In Jllinois, the Legislature will be asked to pass a new 
law governing drivers’ permits. As above stated, moves 
have been made to forestall any undesirable action with 
respect to the deaf. If necessary, the fight will be carried 
before the Legislature. 

With some 22,600 persons killed in traffic accidents, 
678,000 people injured in such accidents, and damage to 
property amounting to $600,000.000 in 1923, it is to be ex- 
pected that States and communities will ultimately demand 
more rigid regulations governing the use of motor vehi- 
cles. Public safety is paramount. Life and property must 
be protected. The indiscriminate issuance of drivers per- 
mits is to be condemned by all right thinking people. 
Many persons now handling motor cars are wholly unfit 
to be entrusted with deadly machines on the streets and 
highways. 

Hearing people unacquainted with the deaf, naturally 
conclude that their deafness completely bars them from 
driving cars. They must be educated to the truth. 

The deaf should fight any proposal that bars them from 
the enjoyment and profit of driving cars solely on account 
of their deafness. Abundant reasons may be advanced to 
refute such a contention. 

The deaf should demand a fair and impartial examina- 
tion as to their ability, where such examination is required 
of hearing applicants. Where they are found incompetent 
on account of deficiencies other than. deafness, they 
should be refused licenses, the same as ‘hearing applicants. 


The deaf demand no favors. They ask*only a fair chance’ 


Pett 


to demonstrate their ability. 

As. citizens and tax-payers, authorities have no right 
to refuse the proper use of the streets. and highways to 
deaf drivers. The mere supposition that they are a menace 
to public safey and to their own while driving cars will 
not do. Supposition and presumption cannot be tolerated 
when it is proposed to deprive a large body of citizens 
of their just rights. 
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Discriminatory motor regulations aimed at the deaf 
must not be allowed to go through, for another reason. 
Such regulations will undoubtedly classify the deaf with 
cripples, epileptics, the near-blind, and other deficient per- 
sons. Their general standing and competency will be placed 
before the hearing public in a false light. It would then be 
only a step further to propose other regulations regarding 
the deaf that would effect their happiness and well-being. 

The National Association of the Deaf intends to see 
that such regulations, wherever proposed and wherever 
they may now be in existence, are defeated and repealed. 

Stand by the Association and the Association will stand 
by you. 

ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, 
President. 
Chicago, Ill., October 28, 1924. 


The Gallaudet Statue Replica 


The Gallaudet. Monument enclosed for the purpose of making 
a plaster cast a 
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Main building of the American School at Hartford. The Gallaudet Monument Replica will be placed at point indicated by white circle in 
center of picture. The Clerc statue can be seen in front of left wing 
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De I’Epee Memorial Statue De L’Epee Memorial Statue 


Fund A society has been found for the furtherance of the interest 
REPORT 41 in the Statue Fund and the advancement of civic pride and 
Previously reported, March 24, 1924............... $5,525.01 public spirit and in which every one, man and woman, little 
and big, is given the opportunity to have his or her name per- 

Through S. Frankenheim, N. Y......,........ 64.10 petuated in the rolls of honor. 
Through H. L. Stafford, Duluth.............. 6.50 It is entitled “De l’Epee Memorial Statue Society” and a 
considerable number of members have already been enrolled 

$70.60 in New York City. 

Gitlectors We want 10,000 of the deaf in the United States to be 
Mis: Meskie 41 Brome, Montana... 6.50 members of this Society and your name will be published in 
AAS PBA MREE, CORNER oe Secu acara ches sass Ban ss ines 1.00 stot ae ending ams “3 Be Mem; ; 

g Those, not receiving membership blanks, are informed that 
Alex. B. Rosen, South Carolina. ....--....... am annual dues of the donor $5.00; the patron, $1.00; Member 
Samuel Frankenheim, N. Y..........:....... 60.10 : pase, PPAR : 


50 cents and the contributor, 25 cents. Please join and pay 
any of the above dues and receive a slip. Send the money 


$70.60 to Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, Treasurer, 18 West 107th St. 
Contributions by New York: N. ¥: 
Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Herbold, Montana........ 1.00 Mr. Henry L. Stafford, the Chairman, is in Europe and may 
Mr. and Mrs. V. P. Herbold, Montana........ 1.00 be absent for many months. President Roberts has appointed 
Mr. and Mrs. George Quick, Montana........ 1.00 me Chairman pro-tem during his absence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ryan, Montana......... 1.00 
‘George N. Morrison, Montana..............- -50 : Spee oe SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Kate Pointer, Montana..........-.2.-+++00+- 2.00 18 West 107th St, N. Y. City. 
N. Y. Branch, Nat'l Ass’n of the Deaf........ 60.10 
Sam L. Clarxson, South Carolina............. 1.00 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘T.. H. Coleman, South Carolina. 50 
Alex. B. Rosen, South Carolina............... 50 
Mrs. Alex. B. Rosen, South Carolina.......... .50 
Annie L. Dwight, South Carolina............ 25 
J. M. Frierson, South Carolina............... 25 
Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Burkett, Penn............. 50 
Merl urketesP enn... a dhe nc os sb eg oes 25 
3, MO. eth Pew 5 So so esate owe “23 
70.60 
Interest and profit from investments................ 206.01 
October.-18,° 1924. Total Fund:. 23.20... $5,801.62 
SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM, 
Treasurer. Leit to right—F, P. Gibson, Mrs. J. M. Vestal, Robert C. 
18 West 107th St., New York City. Miller, J. M. Vestal, on Mt. Mitchell, North Carolina, August 


15, 1924; 6711 feet up, highest point east of Rockies. 
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“lustite: Think aed Smile” 


By TROY E. HILL 


HE ABOVE caption is the title of a poem written 
by a brother of the conductor of this page, and 
recent happenings bring it to mind in a most 
forceful manner, for it seems to me to be just 
the thing for us deaf folks to keep in mind, if we 
are to get on in the world. In the first place, we are all handi- 
capped wherever we live, and wherever we work. Of course 
there are exceptions to the rule, but the general run of us have 


This old ‘tree stump in the picture looks real enough, but it 
is made of concrete, and the water from each of the four open- 
ings is of a different degree of sulphur contents. How this 
was accomplished is unknown to the writer, but his theory is 
that they drilled one well, say 100 feet. then drilled down to 
the next layer of water and so on. When one well goes dry 
they just drill another hundred feet or so and up comes more 
water. Each layer, however, has a different degree of strength 
in its sulphuric contents. 


to get out and rustle up our own jobs. If we want to stick on 
to a job we must forever be on the hustle. 

While the writer was employed in Akron, Ohio, in the big 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company's plant as tiremaker, it 
was noticed that the fellow who was making the biggest wages, 
was the one who was always on the hustle, and also was smil- 
ing. We never did hanker to be a tirebuilder or any other kind 
of a laborer. If we are not far wrong, we made life miserable 
for Martin, the labor agent for the deaf people, with our daily 
quest that we be given office work. While in Akron there was 
not a single deaf man working in the office of Goodyear, and 
as we had been trained for office work and liked that kind of 
work we kept at Martin, day and night, for a period of over 
a year, but never did succeed in bringing him to our view- 
point, that deaf people could succeed in the office. It was after 
I had left Akron and returned to Texas, that the first deaf 
man got his chance in the office at Goodyear, and that man was 
Tom Blake. Now Tom Blake is a hustler; he is also a thinker, 
and as for smiles, he is always smiling, at least so it seemed 
to me while in Akron. 

To get back to my subject, what I am trying to get at is 
this: the deaf worker must forever be on the hustle, if he wants 


to keep his job. He must forever be @ thinker, if he wants to. 


get more wages, and must forever smile if he wants to hold 
his job. Only recently two deaf men in Dallas lost their jobs 
through no fault of their own. It seems at one place a big 
Italian hunkey was interfering With a deaf boy, at his work; 
who put up with the abuse for a reasonable length of time, and 
finally he went after the big dago with a piece of iron. The 
big fellow proved a coward and when explanations were de- 
manded by the management the dago put over his tale and the 
deaf boy who could not explain his side was fired. This has 
happened in other instances to the writer’s knowledge. 

So it seems that if we want to hold a job it is necessary 


that we put up with a whole lot of unpleasantness and smile 
right back as if we liked it. The poem which I referred to. 
runs as follows: 

Early in the morn, 

You're not tired and worn, 

On your knees awhile 

Then hustle, think, and smile. 


Hustle, man, to work, 
Duty never shirk 
Laziness beguile, 
Hustle, man, awhile. 


Would you get into 

The best rank and file, 
Put yourself in tune, man, 
Hustle, think, and smile, 


Hustle, think, and smile; 
Labor all the while: 

Give your heart to God, man, 
Then hustle, think, and smile. 


DINASAUR TRACKS 

These tracks were discovered by men digging a ditch, and the 
final one is fully ten feet underground. No doubt if they were. 
to dig long enough the bones of the monster would be un- 
earthed. The writer personally saw the tracks and can vouch. 
for the faet that the tracks are real parts of the rock and not- 
humanly made, and the size of the animal can be guessed at. 

by the fact that the tracks are fully sixteen feet apart. : 
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A SUCCESSFUL DEAF BUSINESS MAN 
In the little village of Glen Rose, Texas, lives Bush Price, 
one of the few deaf men in Texas who is conducting his own 
business and making a success of it. 
School for the Deaf before the writer was out of knee britches 
and upon leaving immediately set out to find a trade to follow. 


2 THE CHURN 
This churn is the property of Bush Prices’ mother and 
was made by the Price boy, out of an old bindery 
wheel and a lot of tin cans and cog wheels. It really 
works, too, saving time labor, and the horsepowder 
gratis 


For the first few years he shifted around, first working in the 
packing house in Ft. Worth, later doing odd jobs at other 
places, but finally returning to his home town, Glen Rose, 
where he went to work for his father, who was at that time 
the Ginner and Flourmill man of Sommerville County, Texas. 

Just what duties Bush had to start with are uncertain, but 
it is certain that he kept plugging along at the job which he 
had. After working for his father several years, he and two of 
his brothers purchased the business from their father, and to- 
day after running it for several years they have made a return 
of nearly 100% on their original investment, and Bush Price is 
one of the leading citizens of his home. 

Bush Price, being the owner of the only gin and flourmill in 
Sommerville County, still an industrious 
and does not let his success get to his head, but continues 
plugging along at the job in hand. Being one of the owners of 
the mill does not keep him from working, as testified to by his 
appearance the day the writer paid a visit to Glen Rose. It 
seems that Bush and his brothers, besides owning the Gin and 
Mill, do pratically all the work themselves. One brother is 
manager and the other foreman of the Mill and Gin pockets, and 
each one’s share is made larger by their own efforts. 


Texas, is worker 


One Saturday, about the middle of August, the writer and 
his wife, together with Mr. and Mrs. Whit Jennings and Mr. 
Ernest Barnes, all deaf of Dallas, climbed into the writer's 
“rattler,” and made the 98 mile trip to Glen Rose in about 
three hours actual driving time. Arriving at Glen Rose we 
‘were immediately served with one of the swellest chicken din- 
vers it has ever been the pleasure of the writer to partake of. 
Mr. and Mrs. Price proved themselves to be genercus hosts, and 
after spending the week end with them we lit out for Dallas, 
and made the return journey in two hours and forty-five 
minutes, which is some riding, believe me. 


While in Glen Rose, the County Seat of Sommerville 
County, Texas, (the smallest county in the State, being less 
than 25 miles in diameter, yet contains more devilry per square 
inch than any other county in the State, we enjoyed drinking 
more varities of water than we ever knew existed before. First 
time we took a glass in hand and proceeded to take a dip, we 
thought surely somebody must have dropped_a rotten egg in the 
well, but after the agony of the first drink that water tasted 
better than any soda pop ever made. Each home owner drills 
his own, well, or has one drilled; you only have to drill about a 


Bush Price left the Texas - 
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hundred feet before striking water. Then you put in your pipes, 
and never have to pay a water bill the rest of your life. There 
is no pump to manipulate, no bucket to be drawn. You simply 
turn the faucet and up comes the water. At one place one 
well is sending up four varities of sulphur and iron bromide 
water. Just walk around, take four different drinks, and I'll 
guarantee you will never think of castor oil again. 

Sommerville County contains more bootleggers than any 
other county in the State, and the reason for this is the extremly 
hilly and rocky nature of the land. Yet for each evil character, 
such as a bootlegger, there are ten of the finest specimens of 
men that can be found on God's green earth, 

The, journey to and from Glen Rose was made in our an- 
cient Yessex—Essex, if you prefer—but to us she is a Yessex, for 
the simple reason that everytime we hit a long hard hill, or 
a long stretch of black sticky mud, we just pat her on the back 
and ask: can we make it, Yessex, and down we push the 
accelerator and away we go, when the old boat goes right up the 
hill humming Yessex all the way. Never met a hili yet she 
wouldn't climb, and as for mud pulling, we once got stuck 
down in Travis County, which, by the way, contains more 
black sticky mud per square inch than any other county we 
was ever in. On one trip down there we came to the muddy 
strip and found about two dozen cars bogged up. Everybody 
in line had to get out and push to clear the road, but the minute 
the road was clear, yours truly turned on the juice and made 
the whole six-mile stretch in high gear, hence the loving name 
of Yessex. 

Sorry we haven’t any pictures of Bush Price’s big Gin and 
Flour mill, but we are giving you a few pictures we found in 
Glen Rose, and one of Price and his family. 
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BUSH PRICE AND HIS FAMILY 
Mrs. Price was formerly Grace Heitt, a former schoolmate of 


Mr. Price, who was a classmate of the writer. Their two 

healthy and handsome children are perfectly normal in all 

respects. The background of this picture is what might be 

called Bootleggers’ Delight. Grapes by the millidn bushels. 
We got two bushels and they made perfect jelly. 
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Boulder Convention 


\HE fifth biennial convention of the Montana 
State Association of the Deaf was held at 
$a} Boulder last June and was quite largely attend- 
Ai ed. The sessions were held in the school rooms 
of the state school for the deaf. An interesting 
program was given and it was a most enjoyable meeting for 
those in attendance. Chris Thompson of this city was the 
president of the association and presided at all of the ses- 


sions. 

The invocation was given by the Rev. E. C. Smith of 
Boulder. The address of welcome by H. J. Menzemer, su- 
perintendent of the state school; the response by President 
Chris Thompson who said: 

The deaf people are an uncomplaining lot. They are 
patriotic and prosperous. Pay their obligations without fuss- 
ing and are quiet, peaceful citizens. They are proud of 
their families and accomplishments. But above all they are 
proud of their school. The school citizens return 100 per cent 
to the state. The deaf school fits its pupils for nearly ali 
walks of life. The men and women who are members of the 
association are engaged as newspaper writers, painters at- 
tendants, typists, carpenters, farmers, moving picture opera- 
tors, mechanics, job printers, auto mechanics, architects, laun- 
dry workers, etc, making and saving money which shows 
the kind of citizens they are. 

The afternoon program of the opening day was given over 
entirely to routine business. The evening session consisted 
of story telling and a movie show in the chapel of the school. 
On Friday they had a picnic all day and had a splendid pro- 
gram of sports as follows: 

Men’s 100-yard dash, 1st prize a pair of shoes, won by 
Clarence Altop; second, Johnson of Butte, a pair of silk 
hose donated by Barney’s Fashion Shop of Deer Lodge; 3rd, 
Harry Schoelsberg of Boulder, $1.00 in cash. 

Ladies’ race, 1st Mrs. Robert Ryan of Valier, manicure set, 
donated by Stelle & Co., of Boulder; 2nd Mrs. Green of 
Boulder, a pair of silk hose, donated by the MacPherson Mer- 
cantile Co. of Deer Lodge. 

Rabbit race, ist, C. E. Altop of Boulder, a box of cigarettes; 
2nd, Louis A. Knopp, silk shirt, donated by the Goodfriend 
Anaconda; 3rd, Mr. Clark of Glacier National Park, three 
pair of silk socks, donated by Barney’s Fashion Shop of Deer 
Lodge. 

Ladies’ ball throwing contest, Ist, Miss K. Brown of Boulder, 
5 pounds of jam, donated by the Boulder Market; 2nd, Mrs. 
Winchel of Sand: Point, Idaho, a bottle of perfume, donated 
by Alf Whitworth, of Deer Lodge. 

Cracker race, ist, Christ Flaskrud of Harrison, a silk tie, 
donated by Tucker Brothers of Anaconda; 2nd, Harry 
Schoelsberg of Boulder, a box of crackers, donated by the 
Boulder Market. 

Necktie. race, ist, Mrs. B. H. Brown, 2 Ib. box of candy, 
donated by Mrs. Maguire of Boulder; 2nd, Mrs. Elsie Davis 
of Butte, Turkish towels, donated by Hennessy’s. 

Batting ball contest, 1st, Fred J. Low of Boulder, ivory safety 
razor set, donated by Riddels; 2nd, E. V. Kemp, a pair of 
cuff links, donated by Coleman's of Deer Lodge. 

Ladies’ water carrying contest, Ist, Miss Montena Kemp, 
of Boulder, summer sweater, donated by Shattucks of Boulder; 
2nd, Mrs. Long of Harlem, bottle of perfume, donated by 
Deer Lodge; necklace donated by Haaland of Deer Lodge. 

Tug of war between the married and single men, won by 
the married men after a hard tussle. ‘Prize, a box of cigars 

Married ladies blindfold race, ist, Mrs. Cc. E. Altop, of 
Boulder, lady’s step-ins, donated by Gannons of Deer Lodge; 
2nd, Mrs, Long, of Harlem, bottle of perfume, donated by 
the Symons of Butte. 

Young ladies’ race back walking, Miss Blanche Spaur, of 
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Butte, a broach donated by Coleman’s of Deer Lodge; 2nd, 
Miss Rathburn, a pair of silk hose donated by the Golden. 
Rule of Deer Lodge. 

Running race for young girls, ist, Mary Thompson, of 
Deer Lodge, necklace donated by Haaland of Deer Lodge. 

Hop-step, won by C. E. Altop, handkerchief. 

Swimming contest, won by C. E. Altop, wind 
wiper, donated by Nugent & Armenia of Boulder. 

Staying under water the longest, Louis Knopp, of Deer 
Lodge, Waterman’s fountain pen donated by Kenneth H. 
Wood, of Deer Lodge; 2nd, Mr. Brant, Turkish towels 
donated by Hennessy’s. : 

Waltzing contest, Ist, E. V. Kemp, of Boulder and Miss 
Edith Wilhelm, of Whitehall, $2.25; 2nd, Christ Thompson 
and Mrs. E. V. Kemp, box of stationery, donated by the 
Keystone Drug Co., of Deer Lodge. 

Starter, H. J. Menzener; judges, C. E. Altop, V. E. Kemp, 
R. Ryan, Fred J. Low and Christ Thompson. 

The association passed a resolution most cordially thanking 
the merchants for the prizes donated. The election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing biennial period resulted as follows: 
President, Carl V. Spencer, Livingson; vice-president, V. 
E. Kemp, of Boulder; secretary, Mrs. Bessie H. Brown, of 
Boulder; treasurer, Fred J. Low, of Boulder. The convention 
closed with a banquet held at the Boulder Hot Springs which 
Everyone in attendance reports 
that it was a most successful gathering. 
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was a most enjoyable affair. 


Bob’s Health Game 


By HeLena Lorenz WILLIAMS 


6c “Wg FHAT’S the good of bein’ clean,’ mumbled Bob, 
whose mother had just made him get up from 
the table to wash his pot black hands, before he 
tackled a large slice of bread with which he always began his 
dinner. 

“It makes you healthy”, answered his mother. That was all 
she had time to say, because at that moment the baby dropped 
a spoon on the floor and in the attempt to see where it had 
gone put his whole face in a bowl of oatmeal. It was a dra- 
matic moment. Mother was distressed and Bob and father 
laughed until the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

Bob’s muther was right, however. And the very next day 
at school he found out why. Miss Evans, the pretty teacher 
who had just come to Cornish from another town, introduced to 
the class a strange lady carrying a large portfolio. The lady, 
it turned out, was the county school nurse, and Miss Evans 
had asked her to talk to the class about a new game called the 
Modern Health Crusade. 

It was the strangest game Bob had ever heard about. A 
fellow became a knight in a great war for health against the 
enemy Disease. Stranger yet was the fact that in order to stay 
in the game one had to wash one’s hands, clean one’s teeth, 
take a bath, and eat green vegetables. But the funniest thing 
of all was that these mean jobs no longer seemed so hateful. 
Because suddenly they became sword thrusts at an enemy, and 
the oftener one gave a thrust, the worse for the enemy and the 
better for the warrior. A really good warrior, in fact, was 
pretty sure of victory, which in this case meant that he was not. 
likely to be bothered with measles, scarlet fever, whoopiggr 
cough, and other awful things that some people were always 
getting. Bob had had the mumps once and to his dying day 
he wouldn't forget what it had felt like to have such a funny 
face and to stay indoors. 

On his way home from school, Bob and his little neighbor 
Lillian and her brother Joe, talked the matter over. Girls, 
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it seemed, could be Modern Health Crusaders, too. And they 
all decided enthusiastically that keeping clean, eating green 
vegetables, and doing the other “chores” might not be so bad. 
The Crusaders received promotions in rank like the knights in 
King Arthur's day, from knight to knight banneret after which 
they could become knight of the Round Table: 

One of the “chores” was to keep one’s fingers out of one’s 
mouth. “Gosh”, said Bob, “maybe I could teach the baby to 
keep his fist out of his mouth.” As he went through his front 
yard he read over the chores, marked on the score card which 
Miss Evans and the nurse had given him to read: 

1. I washed my hands before each meal today. 

2. I brushed my teeth thoroughly. 

3. I tried hard to keep fingers and pencils out of my mouth 
and nose. 

4. I carried a clean handkerchief. 

5. I drank three glasses of water, but no tea nor coffee. 

6. I tried to eat only wholesome food including vegetables 
and fruit. 

7. 1 drank slowly two glasses of milk. 

8. I went to toilet at regular time. 

9. I played outdoors or with windews open a half hour. 

10. I was in bed eleven or more hours last night, windows 
open. 

11. I had a complete bath on each day of the week that is 
checked. 

There are more than seven million boys and girls in the 
‘United States who are enrolled in the Modern Health Crusade. 
‘They are all in the war against disease, particularly tubercu- 
losis, in order to make a healthier and happier America. In 
order to give a still greater number of children the opportunity 
to enlist in this army, the National Tuberculosis Association 
will hold its seventeenth Christmas seal sale throughout the 
country in December. 


A GREAT MEDIUM 
‘THE WorKER is a great medium and the special Frat number 
is a distinct boost to both the paper and the organization. 
H. C. ANDERSON, 
Grand President N, F. S. D. 
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“The fellow who savipes our pencil,” as per Alexander L, 
Pach in the June SiLent Worker. 
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The Peacemaker 


By Harrorp D, HETZLer 


My wife and I are happy as most other couples are, 
As we meander down our chosen wedded path. 
We do not scratch the table when we have a little jar, 

And we seldom break the dishes in our wrath. 
For the Lord has made provision, 
If we have a small collision, 
For method that will end our wordly fight. 
If I wish to close the matter 
I don’t break her head, or flatter, 
I just get up and then turn out the light. 


We have our blessings, tho we’re not aware of it, 
And we very seldom need to spit and brawl 
Like the kittens of Kilkenny, they who fit and fit and fit, 
Until there was nothing left of them at all. 
There’s no use to stew and simmer 
Long as we can douse the glimmer, 
There’s no use in buying beefsteaks for our eye. 
We can dress our brows with laurels, 
And end the worst of quarrels, 
If we only gum the fuses on the sly. 


Let us all join in together with our thanks to whoso made, 
Within a bulb, a gleaming light to sprout, 
And let us lump affection with our sincere accolade 
To whom invented how to put it out. 
For a poor and simple chappie 
I am rather gay and happy, 
And dance along as blithsome as a lark. 
Wife no longer makes a billet 
Of my coco for a skillet, 
For she can’t see where to park it in the dark! 


INDIANAPOLIS, October 22. 


DEAF-MUTES QUARREL SAME AS OTHER MARRIED 
FOLKS, BUT IN UNIQUE WAY 

Being married to a deaf-mute is no protection against family 
disputes. Prehaps she may make less noise about it, but she will 
submit her defense with just as much vigor as her sister whose 
senses of speech and hearing are fully developed. This bit of 
inside domestic information was volunteered the other day by 
the husband in the case. He happens to be a deaf-mute, too. 

The interview was unusual in that the questions and answers 
were exchanged with the aid of pencil and paper. The opening 
inquiry as to whether he and his wife ever had any spats re- 
quired no written reply. He grinned broadly and shook his 
head with energy in the affirmative. 

“How do you let her know that you’re mad?” the interrogator 
spelled out. 

“IT make faces and send my message with the aid of my 
fingers,” was the answer. 

“Then what does she do?” 

“She makes faces, too, and tells me with her fingers what she 
thinks of me.” 

“Then what?” : 

“Well, if she’s coming at me too fast, I turn out the lights. 
That's the end of the argument.”—Trenton Times-A dvertiser, 


First Girl—“What are you waiting for? Why don’t you 
finish your letter to Ella?” 

Second Girl—“T don’t know whether to say ‘Ever yours, with 
truest love,’ or simply ‘Yours affectionately” You see, I can’t 
endure Ella—I think she’s detestable !”—Harper’s, 
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The Year’s Work for the Deaf 
of England, Etc. 


By SELYWN OXLEY 
(Officier Instruction Publique Des Beaux Arts Francais) 

(Officier Instruction Publique Des Beaux Arts Francais) 

Time flies and before we can in the least realize it another 
year has completed its appointed course of three hundred and 
sixty-six days, and once more it is our work to make a 
brief survey of its doings, for our friends of the New World. 

Possibly, in Europe the three chief outstanding events 
have been the Liege Diamond Jubilee International Congress; 
The Olympic Games for the Deaf of Paris; and the conferring 
of the high honour of the Red Cross of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour on M. Eugene Graffe, of Paris, who was 
chosen by his fellow Deaf for this unique honor because of 
the great work he had done in raising a very large sum in 
France for the new Institute for the Adult Deaf of Paris, and 
the other parts of France. 

Our own visits overseas led us to Holland, where we saw 
all the five wonderful schools, as well as the superb library 
of seventeen thousand books dealing with this subject at 
Groningen, and we were asked to lecture to the Dutch Deaf 
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STONE-LAYNG OF NEW ST. BEDE’S DEAF 
Workers at their annual meeting at Dordrect at midsummer. 

Later we saw something of the vast educational work done 
for the Swiss Deaf and Hard of Hearing. In fact, this latter 
problem has been a matter of great moment throughout the 
old world. 

In Scotland, an excellent League has been started in Glas- 
gow for the thousand odd folk who come under this class of 
Deafened folk. In London, our Guild of St. John of Bever- 
ley has been thrown open to deal with this aspect of affairs, 
and a splendid League has been initiated by Miss Maud 
Randle, of 17, Langton Road, London, S$. W.2, herself deaf 
and in deep trouble through the loss of her lover, father, 
two brothers, and one aunt in one and a half years. Although 
at work all day, her full spare time is given up to this 
splendid task of cheering these supremely lonely folk. 

In our own church council of deaf missioners the questions 
of a national temperance examinations, overseas work, 
the training of future missioners have been urgent matters 
of debate and much important work has been carried through 
with conspicuous success. 

Several of our older workers have died or retired and a 
few younger men are very slowly being found to take their 
place. The first report of the Rev. A. W. Blaxall has been 
received and is most wonderful, inspiring and encouraging, 
and shows what magnificent work he has in one short year 
accomplished in the Union of South Africa. 

Indian Deaf Work is the chief representation of our world 
at the renowned Wembly Exhibition, the model of the Palm- 
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acotta Deaf School well repays a visit to the Indian Court 
and does great credit to the Christian educational and evan- 
gelical work of the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. There is also a Programme of an old deaf play 
acted at Drury Lane many years ago, which deals with the 
story of the Abbe de I’ Epee of Paris, whose great sucessor, 
Sicard, has recently celebrated his centenary. 


PREPARING FOR THE STONE-LAYING APRIL 22, 1924, BY 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Some new history with regard to St. John of Beverley and 
some deaf artists has been discovered and recorded. 

But the chief English events of the year have certainly 
been the stone-laying of the new Shepherds Bush (London) 
Deaf Institute by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
on April 22nd, 1924, and the stone-laying and opening of 
the new St. Bedes Deaf Institute in Clapham Road, S. W. 
London. These great events are of national and epoch 
making importance, as indeed is the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf as a centralizing body for all 
deaf organizations in our land. 

Our chief chaplain, the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, had the honor 
of being presented to His Majesty the King, in recognition 
of many years of devoted service, as did the writer last June. 

Great progress is apparent in many of our Provincial Deaf 
Schools and Missions, and Leicester, 
Newcastle, and Hampshire among the latter. We also learn 
that both in Denmark, Holland and Italy, healthy signs of 


notably Manchester 


PALMACOTTA DEAF SCHOOL, SOUTH INDIA 


progressive’ activity are to be detected. Many prominent 
visitors from all lands have been amongst us during the last 
twelve months, and they were greatly interested in our work. 
So it will be seen that the recent year throughout the whole 
of the old world is very far from being unsatisfactory, and 
deaf workers may indeed give thanks to God and take fresh 
courage for the days which lie ahead. 
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Who’s Who inthe Deaf World 


Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning 


to publish in the near future. 


We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 


about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 


ted it will not be our fault. 


We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 


list in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


HEBER, EDWARD WILLIAM. Born June, 1875, at Belle- 
ville, Ill. Life Insurance Clerk, with the Franklin Life In- 
surance Co., Springfield, Ill. Lives at 1122 W. Edwards St. 
Springfield. Fair speaker; fair lip-reader; fair signmaker. 
Attended Public Schools at Belleville, Illinois; Illinois School 
for the Deaf 1892-1893 (graduate); Sheldon School of Science 
Building of Chicago, graduate Class 1919 (Correspondence 
Course); member Illinois Alumni Association ;IIlinois Associa- 
tion of the Deaf; National Association of the Deaf. Lost hear- 
ing at twelve years from scarlet fever (total). No deaf rela- 
tives. Married, 1905, to Miss A. J. Nichols (deaf). 
hearing child. Wife died in 1920. She was an expert lip-reader, 
having been taught orally since she was three years old. She 
graduated from Illinois School for the Deaf in 1897, Mr. 
Heber was in the Shipping Department for the State of Illinois 
(Secretary of State). Compiled Express and Postal Guide for 
Illinois (temporarily only); was assistant foreman at the Shoe 
Factory before the above. He improved his education by 
correspondence courses as he could not enter Gallaudet College. 
Is a self-made man, having succeeded all through his own 
efforts. Holds an 
clerk. Was treasurer of the Illinois Association of the Deaf 
from 1904 to 1915; also Treasurer Local Committee of I. A. 
D. Convention at Springfield Aug. 10-14 1922. 


Has one 


important position as a life insurance 


REIDER, JAMES STRAUSE. Born Jan. 22, 1865, at Pine 
Grove, Schuylkill Co., Pennsylvania. Lithograph Artist with 
Brenkert & Kessler Co., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Home address: 1538 N. Dover St., Philadelphia, Pa. Fair 
speaker; poor lip-reader; excellent signmaker. Educated at 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 1875-1881; Public 
School, about two and a half years. Member National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, P. O. 
S. of America, Clerc Literary Association of the Deaf, Alumni 
Association Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, etc. Lost 
hearing from brain fever (total). Married May 14, 1890, to 
Ida Boyd Brooks (deaf). One hearing child. Held following 
important positions: President Chirological Literary Society, 
number of years; President P. S. A. D. 16 consecutive years; 
Treasurer 5 years; Secretary several years; manager many 
terms, and member over 40 years. Lay Reader about 40 years. 
Secretary-Treasurer of C. L. A. 11 consecutive years; corre- 
spondent of SiLenr Worker about 12 years; Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal 28 years, Silent World about 10 years, etc. 


ROBERTSON, ROBERT MOTION. Born July 6th, 1876. 
at Worn Perthshire, Scotland. Home address: 20 Melrose 
Ave., North Arlington, N. J. Poor speaker; poor lip-reader: 
good signmaker. Has one brother and two sisters totally deaf, 
also three brothers and ene sister (all hearing). Was educated 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institution, Edinburgh, Scotland, 183- 
1891. Served apprenticeship as cabinetmaker for five years: 
-was also trained to read the blue prints and rod. Emigrated 


to this country June 3, 1901. Was employed, in New York 
City, Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, N. J., and Berwick, Pa. 
Born totally deaf. Cabinetmaker with E. H. Harrison, Bro. 
Inc., Newark, N. J. Has been with E. H. Harrison Bros. for 
the past seventeen years, with the exception of one year with 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company of Harrison, N. J., as an in- 
structor of grinding to the deaf-mutes. Became a citizen of 
U. S. A. in 1908. Married April 15th, 1902, to Christina B. 
Budge, of Edinburgh, Scotland (totally deaf). Now deceased. 
Has one hearing daughter. Remarried Sept. 14th, 1921, to 
Mary A. Turner (hearing), also of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
No family. Charter member of Newark No. 42, N. F. S. D. 
Was Secretary for two and a half years. Member of New 
Jersey Deaf-Mute Society Inc., Newark, N. J. Has _ held 
various offices as President and Secretary for some years, At 
present Treasurer of that organization. Was one of the 
organizers of St. Thomas Mission, Newark, N. J., on March 
21st., 1919. Was president for three years; at present as clerk 
and head worker. Was member of New Jersey State Associa- 
tion for the deaf, (now defunct). Will be member of N. A. D. 
Owns one family house, which was planned and _ practically 
built by himself. 


STEVENS. HARRY EUGENE. Born Feb. 1, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architect. Business address: 1513 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Home address: 26 East Cedar Ave., 
Merchantville, N. J. Excellent speaker, lip-reader and sign- 
maker. Educated at Institution for Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, 904 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y., 1874- 
1884. Member of following societies: Pennsylvania Society of 
Sons of Revolution, Patriotic Order Sons of America, National 
Association of the Deaf, Independence Hall Branch N. A. D.., 
National Geographical Society, All Souls’ Parish Guild, All 
Souls’ Church for the Deaf; National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, Philadelphia Division No. 30; American Society for 
Judical Settlement of International Disputes; Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Gallaudet Club of Philadelphia, Al! Sonls’ 
Social Club, Alumni Association of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, Clere Literary Association of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia Fish Culturist Association, Deaf-Mutes’ Union League 
of New York, Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf, Pennsylvania State Agent, De lEpee Memorial 
Statue Fund, Gallaudet Monument Replica Fund, N. A. D. 
Lost hearing at 6 from cerebro spinal meningitis (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married Sept. 22, 1893, to Miss Teresse Elma 
Glenn (deaf). One hearing child (dead). Has held the 
following important positions: President Clerc Literary As- 
sociation, several years; Secretary, 5 years; Treasurer, 2 years; 
Accounting Warden, All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, 15 years; 
Secretary, 7 years; Secretary, Pennsylvania Society of the 
Advancement of the Deaf, 2 years; President Independence 
Hall Branch of the N. A. D., 2 years; President Philadelphia 
Division No. 30, N. F. §. D., 2 years, Treasurer, 1 year; Pres- 
ident Gallaudet Club of Philadelphia, 2 years; Secretaty- 
Treasurer, 14 years, 
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Something new will be attempted here 
jn the near future. Dr. Robert H. Gault, 
of Northwestern University, through the 
influence of the National Research Coun- 
cil, will investigate the possibility of com- 
municating spoken language to the deaf 
through the sense of touch. Mr. Gault 
is able to come here because of a special 
appropriation by. the Laura Spelman 
Foundation. He was invited to come to 
Gallaudet, as it offers perhaps the best 
field for his special work. A number of 
students have volunteered to let Mr. 
Gault experiment with them. 

The whole city of Washington is suf- 
fering from a severe attack of baseball- 
bug fever. Gallaudet fans have not es- 
caped the malady. We hear only talk 
about the World’s Series, wherever we 
turn. Many of us were “short on luck,” 
when we tried to get reserved-seat tickets, 
and far more among the “disappointed 
thousands” that were turned away from 
the bleacher gates after being in line five 
hours or more. But thanks to radio and 
Mr. Hopper’s kindness, we are getting 
the games play by play in the Reading 
Room. Mr. Hopper has his receiving 
set tuned-in every afternoon and gets the 
official broadcasting account of each game. 
-On a large slate having a miniature 
diamond on it, Mr. Craig (Normal) 
sketches each play as received by Mr. 
Hopper. From beginning to end of the 
diamond tilts, we know who bats, how 
many strikes, balls, hits, fouls, etc., each 
player gets, where each hit goes, how 
outs were made, and runs scored, when 
a sub is sent in, or a pinch hitter, in 
short, every happening that goes to make 
a ball game. Pandemonium breaks loose 
in the room repeatedly. The Co-eds 
come over to see the games, too.—Col- 
lege Correspondent in the Jouranl. 
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AN UNPROFITABLE TRANSACTION 

A deaf man went into a butcher shop 
‘and inquired the price of a large bone, 
which he thought would do to make 
soup. “Oh, I'll give you that,” said the 
butcher, The customers did not catch 
the butcher’s reply. “Can't you take 
something off?” he asked querulously. 
“Yes,” said the butcher, “you can have 
it for 25 cents.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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WASTE OF LANGUAGE 
The mother of the child who had been 
bitten by a fox terrier belonging to a 
neighbor, Mrs. "Green, gave an authori- 
tive rat-tat at the latter's doorway. The 
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Compiled by Kelly Stevens 


elderly woman, and the vials of the mo- 
ther’s wrath were poured forth. . 

“ You're Mrs. Green, I suppose?” She 
said, “Green by name an’ green by na- 
ur’. I should call you, to keep a feroshus 
animile like that there fox terrier 0’ 
yourn abitin’ of innercant children an’ 
a-terrierizing the whule neighborhood! 
I'll have the law on you! I'll make you 
pay! D’you hear. I'll sue you for damages 
and ’ave that ’orrible dog shot, I will.” 

Then, as she paused for breath, the eld- 
erly woman produced a slate and pencil 
and said in a mildly apologetic tone, 
‘Very sorry, but would you mind writin’ 
it all down? I’m stone deaf!”—Pitisburg 
Chronicle-T elegrah. 
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DRIVER, HELD FOR RUNNING 
DOWN CHILD, IS DEAF 

A deaf-mute automobile driver, Alex- 
ander Tinglino, twenty-nine years old, 
of Philadelphia, was arraigned today 
in. Essex Market Court and held in $3,000 
bail fer examination October 15. Ting- 
lino was charged with felonious assault 
as the result of an automobile accident 
near No. 33 Jefferson street, last night, 
in which eight-year-old Theodore. Em- 
mons, of No. 238 Madison street, suf- 
fered a fractured thigh. 

When Magistrate Weil first attempted 
to question Tinglino it was revealed 
that the man is deaf. The Magistrate’s 
question, as to how long Tinglino had 
been driving an automobile, was written 
on paper and passed to the prisoner. He 
wrote his answer, that he has had a li- 
cense for three and one-half years. The 
Magistrate announced that he will ask 
the Philadelphia authorities why an auto- 
mobile license was issued to a deaf-mute. 
—Trenton Times. 


RADIO PARTIALLY AIDS DEAF 

For those persons whose hearing is 
only partially impaired radio is a bene- 
fit, but: there are no instances where 
radio has restored hearing to the deaf, 
according to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, head 


physician in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Mount 
Airy. 


Dector Crouter said Tuesday he has 
tried several tests with patients at his 
institution, in all degrees of impaired 
hearing, but without success. 


“No benefit has resulted to the totally 


‘deaf from these experiments,” he said. 
“They can hear no more than they could 


before. 


“many 
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“However, - for those persons whose 
hearing is only slightly affected and who 
can normally hear intense or loud sounds, 
the radio is a benefit. It is not the great 
benefit we had hoped it to be, even for 
this class. The sound to such persons is 
not natural. It is muffled and indistinct. 

“The radio, for those whose hearing 
is slightly affected, has the same effect 
as the placing of the hand upon a piano. 
An indistinct vibration is detected. It 
is little different from the sounds detected 
over the telephone. 


“All these cases of deafness may have 
the same reason behind them. Both the 
telephone and the radio increase the in- 
tensity of the vibration, so that the sound 
wave strikes the ear drum with a greater 
force. It is because the ear of those who 
have some sense of hearing left has be- 
come insensible to anything but the most 
intense beating of sound waves upon it 
that they cannot hear distinctly. Because 
of that, when they put the receiving 
phones over their ears they-can ear bet- 
ter because the small phones concentrate 
the volume of sound within them and 
intensify the vibration.’—North Ameri- 
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PUPILS WITH DEFECTIVE HEAR- 
ING TO BE TAUGHT LIP READING 


Many Baltimore school children whose 
hearing is impaired will be taught to 
“see” what their teachers are saying, this 
fall, 

Clara is 12 years old, for instance. 
She has fallen behind her schoolmates of 
equal age. Her worst fault seems to be 
a lack of attention. She is bright enough, 
but she just doesn’t seem to pay attention 


to the teacher, 


Years ago the Claras in Baltimore 
schools were scolded and punished. To- 
day her. teacher observes her carefully 
and has her examined. It is usually- 
found that Clara’s hearing is defective, 

She has to strain to hear the teacher,. 
when other children hear easily. 

Dr. Walter F. Cobb, in charge of- 
physical education in Baltimore schools, 
is starting work this fall te enable the- 
“Claras” in Baltimore to keep- 
pace with other children of their age,, 
through lip-reading and training them to. 
hear better. 

“He has brought Miss Olive Whildin 
here from Rochester, N. ¥., where she 
has been successful in similar work. 
Miss Whildin probably will travel from 


‘school to school, and gather up the par-~ 
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tially deaf children for lessons in lip- 
reading and “auricular training” in each 
school. It is not probable that special 
classes will be established. 

Dr. Cobb does not know exactly how 
many children need this training, but 
surveys of several schools showed several 
in each school. There is already a 
“special class’ for deaf children —Balti- 
more Post, Aug. 21, 1924 
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A DEAF ACTOR WHO SPEAKS 
(Translated from La Gazette des 
Sourds Muets.) 


From time to time we have spoken of 
M. Maurice Monjardet, a deaf youth 
possessed of the ability to speak (a 
former pupil of Professor Dejean, of the 
Institution of Paris,) who is an expert 
automobilist, having neither borne nor 
caused an accident. 

Now he is playing in a comedy with 
hearing players. Thus far he has play- 
ed the roles of Baroce in “The Jesters,” 
of Macrin; in “Caraccalla,”’ of Des- 
vallettes in “Extra,” and of Pierre 
Veber; of Edgene Sourcier in “The 
Man of Crystal,” and of Durvenis in 
“The Woman of Bronze,” The audience 
were not aware of his deafness. His 
responses were delivered at the correct 
time and in a fine manner. 

This seems almost unbelievable. But 
when one reflects on the successful en- 
deavors made by M. Dautresme, at the 
Institution of Paris, one is forced to re- 
cognize the fact that, besides many deaf 
mimics, there are many deaf persons, 
speaking excellently, who have the treat- 
ment, temperament and the passion for 
scenic acting able to hold to this line of 
business for many purposes. 

But Maurice Monjardet plays as an 
amateur, for his personal pleasure. 

He has written us as follows: 

“T seem almost as if I heard myself, 
and I am well pleased with the result 
of my almost daily studies.” : 

Study, work! That is what we all 
must do. 

Let us add in closing that Maurice 
Monjardet plays football with hearing 
comrades. 

An all-round fine young man, we think. 

—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 
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TEACHING THE DEAF A SUCCESS 


Deaf has relieved the situation and con- 
been a Danville institution so long, many 
of us have come merely to take it for 
granted, not realizing the amazing things 
it has done toward giving the deaf of 
the state a chance for success virtually 
equal to that of their more fortunate 
‘brothers who can hear. 

“Merely because a person is deaf is no 
sign that he is any different, otherwise, 
from anyone else,” said Superintendent 
Augustus Rogers this morning. “Many 
people seem to think that a deaf person 
-must necessarily be handicapped in other 
ways; but he most decidely is not. Lack 
of hearing,” he declared with emphasis, 
by blinking his eyes. 

Skeptics set off a bunch of firecrackers 


beneath his feet and Clarence distract-- 


“assuredly does not imply lack gray 


matter’.” 
“The purpose of our school is only to 


give these people who, through some un- 
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lucky chance, have been deprived of the 


sense of sound, a chance to develop their. 


latent possibilities.” 

Mr, Rogers has been superintendent of 
the school for twenty-eight years. Dur- 
ing that time the personnel and attendance 
has grown enormously, and deaf boys 
and girls from all parts of the state have 
been enabled, upon graduation, to take 
prominent places in the professional and 
business world. 

One boy graduate of the school now 
holds a fine position in the printing de- 
partment of Henry Ford’s “Dearborn 
Independent” and another, who is an 
expert in the same line, has been for 
years an employee of the “Marion Star,” 
where he worked under the late President 
Harding. 

Architects, chemists, mathematicians, 
educators, scientists and writers have at- 
tended the Danville school, and although 
totally deaf, have been enabled to take 
their places in the business and scientific 
world to which they otherwise would 
have been entiled. 

“There is absolutely no limit to what a 
deaf persons can accomplish, with indus- 
try and resolution. Deafness is not the 
insurmountable handicap that it may to 
some people seem—and it once was. 
Schools like ours merely teach a boy or 
a girl to find other means of getting their 
personalities and ideas into constructive 
work; afterward they follow the normal 
lines of progress.” 

During Mr. Rogers’ regime several 
new buildings have been added to the 
plant, among them a dormitory for 
smaller children and a large gymnasium 
now under construction. 

Among such schools, the Danville in- 
stitution is a pioneer, being the first of 
its kind west of the Alleghanies and the 
first to be supported by pubile funds in 
the United States—By James B. Aswell, 
Jr., in Danville Daily Messenger. 


‘MUTE’ RETURNS TALKING 
WITH SHERIFF 


Cody, Wyoming.—When a “deaf-mute” 
came home with the sheriff here Monday 
and started to talk, many a lady gasped 
and sought to remember what they said in 
the man’s presence. The “mute,” Clarence 
A. Brownell, who played the part for 
three months, was captured just this side 
of the Montana line Sunday evening by 
Sherif W. H. Loomis. He is charged with 
departing with the bankroll of his fiancee 
and erstwhile employer. 

Brownell came here from Massachusetts 
three months ago. His sphinx-like person- 
ality made a hit. Soon he played in the 
town band; he played the piano evenings 
at the picture show and was in consider- 
able demand socially because of his silent 
gayety. 

There are always those who suspect. 
If any of Cody’s population suspected 
Brownell of simulating his affliction, their 
fears were allayed by a course of experi- 
ments which proved to them, beyond the 
suspicion of a doubt, that the man was 
deaf and dumb. 

An automobile party in which he was 
joy-riding tumbled over an embankment. 
While the rest of the party yelled and 
screamed with terror and extricated them- 
selves with wild jargon, Brownell climbed 
out of the debris, registering excitement 
edly consulted his wrist watch, yawned 
and strolled away. The iceman ker- 


plunked a 250 pound cake of ice behind 
him with a thud that rattled windows 
and the experiment didn’t fraze him. 

Convinced of Clarence’s deafness and 
dumbness, lady friends grew careless in 
their conversation in his presence. Deli- 
cate subjects were bandied by the women, 
some of whom got a kick out of being 
able to make remarks in front of a man, 
especially because he couldn’t hear. 

And so, Clarence disappeared. And 
when he came back Monday, talking 
volubly to make up for the three months 
silence, no wonder that the Widow Smith 
fainted and the Widow Jones had 
hysterics. 

For the time being Clarence is in the 
calaboose, but he has a stranglehold on 
a lot of secrets which may help him out of 


his dilemma. 
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THE BUREAU OF LABOR 
FOR THE DEAF 
To the Editor: 

A communication from Raleigh is to 
the effect that Nominee Frank ‘Grist of 
the Department of Labor and Printing 
is to make a clean sweep of the office to 
which he will be elected this fall, and the 
department of the deaf in the office will 
be abolished. 

Realizing the good of the bureau of 
Tabor, the deaf of this State and their 
friends would not approve of its abol- 
ishment. 

An act to create in the department of 
printing and labor in North Carolina a 
division devoted to the deaf was enact- 
ed in 1923 and has accomplished so much 
good that it justifies the expense of main- 
taining it to meet the needs of the deaf. 
Through the bureau, a great many deaf 
people have secured suitable employment 
and their work has given entire satisfac- 
tion. Their efficiency has been demon- 
strated, and obstcales in the way of their 
success have been removed. They aid 
in the progress of the state. The bureau 
is overcoming prejudices on the part of 
the employer against the deaf employees. 


Before the bureau was established, the 
State Department of Labor and Printing 
was unable to aid the deaf in securing 
employment, hot owing to lack of interest 
in them, but owing to the lack of under- 
standing of their ability and needs. An- 
other reason was the great abundance 
of office work that had to the be done 
and the small number of workers in the 
department. 


Many deaf persons cried for employ- 
ment and did not know where they could 
secure it. The Bureau of Labor for the 
Deaf has relieved the situation and con- 
tinues to be helpful to the deaf. 

Mr. James M. Robertson, efficent chief 
of the bureau, keeps in touch with many 
industrial plants and commercial organi- 
zations which give employment to the 
deaf in such lines as they are capable 
of doing the work. He says he is con- 
‘stantly receiving requests from employers 
for help and so far has been unable to. 
supply the demand. 

The bureau has extended its work in 
aiding the families of those afflicted, and 
many appeals for such aid have been an- 
swered and assistance rendered. Mr. 
Robertson helps the deaf by assisting 
deaf travelers en route to various places; 
seeing that every advantage of education 
is given deaf children, and adjusting 
personal matters. 
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The money spent for the maintenance 
of this bureau is well invested; therefore 
it would be unwise to do away with it. 
The North Carolina Association of the 
Deaf, which held its convention in Ashe- 
ville recently, went on record as favoring 
the deaf, and the retention of Mr. James 
M. Robertson as chief of the bureau. 

People who are interested in the wel- 
fare, betterment and advancement of the 
deaf, are requested to use their best en- 
deavors to prevent the abolishment of this 
department for the deaf. Their help will 
be greatly appreciated by the deaf. 

RoperT C. MILier, 

Secretary of the N. C. Association of 
the Deaf, Morganton, N. C—News and 
Observer. 


MARRIAGE OF MISS ELLEN A. 
PEARSON TO MR. ROY J. STEWARD 

On Wednesday, Sept. 3rd, Miss Ellen 
A. Pearson was united in marriage to 
Mr, Roy J, Stewart of Washington, D. C. 
The ceremony took place at high noon 
at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eric Pearson, in Tekamah, 
Neb., in the presence of her immediate 
relatives and one or two friends. After 
the ceremony a bountiful dinner was 
served; the table being prettily decorated, 
The bride was dressed in Copenhagen 
and blue brocade velvet crepe, simply a- 
dorned with sparkling ornament at each 
hip; carried a bouquet of pale pink roses, 

Mr. Stewart is a graduate of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf and of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
He has long held a position there in a 
government office. 

Mrs. Stewart graduated from the School 
for the Deaf at Omaha, Neb., and also 
Gallaudet College where their romance 
began. 

After her graduation from college she 
went to the North Dakota School for the 
Deaf, at Devils Lake where she held the 
position of supervisor of girls and teacher 
of sewing and physical training for three 
years. She was also a teacher here nearly 
three year. Wherever she went she 
gained popularity and the esteem of every 
one. The schoo] family wishes her hap- 
piness in her future life. The couple will 
make their home in Washington, D. C. 

South Dakota Banner. 


One of the Omaha dailies had a full 
Page write-up of “Dummy” Taylor, with 
Pictures of him and Mrs, Taylor, and 
base-ball cartoons of “Dummy” when he 
Was with the New York Giants from 1900 
to 1908. We would like to reproduce it 
here, but it is impossible to do so. Of him 
William F. Kirk, sport writer, paid the 
following tribute, no doubt inspired by the 
ten straight winning games he pitched in 
1 


You're a pitcher tried and true 
Dummy Taylor; 

Let me raise my lid to you, 
Dummy Taylor. 

When you do that corkscrew turn 

And your speed begins to burn, 

You create profound concern, 
Dummy Taylor, 


~ Yesterday you made ’em stare, 
Dummy Taylor, 
When your foemen fanned the air, 
8" Diimmy Taylor. 
_Air was what they mostly struck— 
Now and then they raked the muck— 
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And ’twas not a case of luck, 
Dummy Taylor. 

As a talker you’re a shine, 
Dummy Taylor, 


But full many a friend of mine, 
Dummy Taylor, 

Could secure the world’s regard 

lf he didn’t talk so loud 

And performed like you, old pard, 
Dummy Taylor 


The newspaper spoke of him as the 
“only baseball ido! the fans have never 
forgotten.” We are proud of you, Dum- 
my; yes, we sure are.—The Kansas Star. 


HOW THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 
ALUMNI APPRAISE THE LATE 
J. E. CRANE 
John E. Crane came and went. He 
left behind him a memory enshrined 
in the hearts of the Alumni of the A. S. 
D.—a memory that will always be held 
in reverence wherever groups of the 
deaf of New England congregate—a 
memory interwoven with the upbuilding 
of the prestige, reputation, and influence 

of the A. S. D. 

He was the last, except one, of the 
older generation of teachers at “Old 
Hartford.” His life was truly one of 
noble service. He gave his mind and 
his heart to the education of the deaf. 
He was an excellent example of the 
pioneer band of deaf teachers who went 
forth among the different schools for 
the deaf in the 19th century at a time 
when the ability of the deaf to teach 
the deaf was an unknown quality. To 
this pioneering spirit is due the fact 
that the teaching of the deaf by the 
deaf is a recognized profession. 

He had a rare quality in his make- 
up that is not necessarily true of every 
teacher. He held the respect of his 
pupils, both in and out of the classroom, 
whereas too many of the general run of 
teachers held or forced the respect of 
the pupils in the classroom, but not at 
all outside’ of it. 

Which can be explained by one simple 
thing—the absolute sincerity of all his 
endeavors, whether in or out of the 
classroom. He did not limit his efforts 
to the four walls of the room but rather 
extended the wall, until, figuratively 
speaking, they were outside of the school 
building. : oe 

It cannot be denied that the “pupils 
—at least during my _time—imbibed 
unsurpassed mastery of the sign-lan- 
guage in the chapel than from any other 


teacher, It was a demonstrable fact 
that the heart of every one of the pupils 
fluttered in pleasurable anticipation of 
the ‘“pantonimical” treat every time 
his turn came on Sundays. 

One could visualize the attitude of 
mind of others less fortunate in the 
delivery of the sign language best ex- 
pressed by this comment: “Well, it was 
borr in him.” Those having such a 
mental attitude merely failed to discern 
under the surface a certain—his habit 
of honestly and sincerely attacking every 
task that came to hand was the largest 
element in developing his natural abil- 
ity as a sign-maker to its full fruition. 
In other words, without conscious devel- 
opment, his prestige in the delivery of 
the sign-language would not have been 
what it was. 

His life absorbed in the service of the 
deaf, a honest, sincere man, a personality 
marked by kindliness in contact with his 
fellow-deaf, an entertainer and instruc- 
tor through the medium of sign-language 
unsurpassed for spell-bound interest and 
clarity of thought, a character to be for- 
ever linked with the annals of the A. §. 
D.—such was John E. Crane. 

Appropriate efforts should be made by 
the Alumni to perpetuate the memory of 
Mr. Crane in some simple, suitable man- 
ner. 

Micuaet Lapipes., 
President, A. S. A. A. 
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A SCHOOL ON THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE WORLD 
There are said to be some 11,000 “deaf 
mutes’ in Burma, and I knew there was 
one school and that it was located at Ran- 
goon, but, ‘with many other schools fresh 
in my mind, I was not prepared for the 
happy surprise in store for me when I en- 
tered the unpretentious little rented cot- 
tage that is the present home of the 
“Training College for Teachers and 
School for the Deaf,” situated in the Shan 
Read of the Capital of Burma. 


To American ears the term “College” is: 
rather pretentious for so modest an un- 
dertaking as this is at present, but the- 
English association with the word is not- 
ours, and to them it is not bombastic. 

When I told the American Consul (a 
real “live wire”) the day previous to my- 
visit, what. I wanted to do, he at once- 
asked if he might accompany me. A. re-- 
quest I was delighted to grant.and which, 
placed him in a class by himself among: 


_ all the American. Consuls I have met’ im 


many lands. He then and there called 
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the school on the telephone and made an 
appointment for the following morning 
at nine. : 

The spirit of the place is the beautiful, 
intensely devoted spirit of the remarkable 
woman who has it, Miss Mary F. Chap- 
man, who has also had the wonderful 
good fortune to find two other women— 
Miss Walden and Miss Morrison—whose 
souls burn with the same gentle and self- 
sacrificing spirit that glows in her. 

I was pleased and interested to have 
this noble woman say that she owed her 
first knowledge that there was an “Oral 
Method” of teaching the deaf to the VoLTa 
ReEvIEW, copies of which she found in an 
institution in India. 

Her little school is as purely oral as 
any I have ever visited and she took her 
inspiration from the pages. of this maga- 
zine which she found on the other side of 
the world. 

In 1902 Miss Chapman went to India 
from England to join the “Church of 
Ergland Zenana Mission Society,’ which 
has several large schools for women and 
girls and whose organization includes 
among its many activities a school for the 
deaf. ; 

The principal of this school fell. ill and 
had to return to England and Miss Chap- 
‘man was drafted -to take her place, in 
spite of her protestations that she knew 
nothing whatever about the education of 
tlie deaf. However, she set herself to 
‘learn, and the result has clearly shown 
that the draft official who put her there 
knew the woman, as well as his business. 

In 1912 she went to Ceylon for the pur- 
pose of establishing there a school for the 
deaf under the auspices of the same So- 
-ciety. -She labored in Ceylon’ intensely 
-for three years with great success and-in 
1915 she went back to England and 
resigned. 

But in England she learned that in all 
‘Burma nothing whatever was done. for 
.deaf children. The more she thought 
about this the more she thought she 
“wanted to go to Burma and do something 
for those unfortunate boys and girls as 
_ she had done for those in Ceylon. 

So Miss Chapman came to Rangoon at 
“her own expense and wholly “on her 
own” and on August 16th, now known as 
“Founder's Day” in Rangoon, began in a 
small way to teach the deaf children she 
had been able-to find. 

When I visited the school late in Jan- 
“rary, 1924,-there were 24 pupils—tt boys 
and 10 girls, ranging in age from four 

.and.a half to seventeen. years, and includ- 
ing half a dozen, or more, nationalities 
‘and tribes with distinct languages; Miss 
“Marrison, Miss Walden (the _ House- 
“mether with strong accent on “mother’) 
“and three Burmese young women’ teach- 
"-ers-in-training. 

‘All these were packed in a small, but 
-wery pleasant cottage so open that it was 
almost like being out of doors in the 
“warm Burinan air. 

A fine, two-acre site has been secured 
in one of the best districts of Rangoon, 
and a “building fund” of 40,000 rupees 

collected, and Miss Chapman. hopes, the 
- Governor will soon lay the corner stone 
of her new school on the site and that the 
- remainder of the building fund will be 
quickly obtained. we 

It was a great pleasure to me to’see 
what remarkably favorable results sare 

Ghrine produced in this little school. The 
chifdren were alert, full of speech, eager 
to’ ask and answer questions, spentaneous, 
he ppy—even jolly—working from morn- 
ing till night at lessons, or lace making, 


‘in many other ways. 
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or weaving, mixed with play. I have 
seldom seen anywhere as nearly normal a 
group of deaf children, nor have I ever, 
anywhere, found a sweeter and more 
charming atmosphere than in this real 
family home school. 

The Burmese girl student teachers in 
training were intelligent, eager and alert. 
Svon they will go into remote parts of the 
country and emulate Miss Chapman’s in- 
spiring example. 

The order of the official 
school indicates the relative importance in 
Miss Chapman’s mind, of the training 
and teaching activities of the school. She 
considers the creation of a group of train- 
ed and experienced Burmese teachers as 
her greatest task, for in that way the 
whole of Burma can eventually be 
reached. 

‘On the occasion of my second visit to 
the school, after my trip to Mandalay and 
up the Irrawaddy to the Chinese frontier 
at Bhamo, Miss Chapman had just re- 
turned form a trip to Moulmein, where 
she took some pupils, and in nine meetings 
in three days demonstrated for the people 
of that part of Burma what can be done 
with a deaf child. That is the sort of 
propaganda that counts, though it makes 
severe demands upon strength and purse. 

‘At present English is the language of 
the school, for,-with Chinese, Hindus, 
East Indians of other languages, Burmans 
of many differing dialects, Persians and 
others, it is impossible to use the home 
language of each child. But English has 
now become the world language, and 
with it one can go farther than with any 
other single tongue. As Burmese teachers 
are trained and establish other schools 
and train other Burmans, instruction can 
be, when desirable, in the home language 


“of the pupil. 


Miss Chapman’s own words in'a. note 
to me sum up the situation. She says, 
“We are striving to lay the foundations 


‘that-can be built upon in the future by! 
‘those who love the deaf and will carry on 


this work.”—John Dutton Wright in The 
Folta Review 


LANGUAGE 
The language of the pupils. of: this 
school has been wonderfully improved in 
the last twelve or fifteen -years.- This is 
easily seen by the teachers, who have been 
here all that time. . Their school--jour- 


-Nals, their, letters, notes and compositions 
-all bear testimony to it. : 


One teacher, who. has -been with this 
school for thirty years, said. afew, days 
ago, “we never see funny and unusual 
things in the pupils’ language. any. more.” 

While concentrated effort on the part 
of all the teachers to secure better lan- 


“guage by the pupils has played its part, 


yet the general reading done in the 
schoo] has been the strongest factor. 
Our old course of study: required ‘a 
pupil to read half a:book in'’a whole 
year. But‘the pupils now read ‘fifteen to 
twenty.books. in a-yéar to say nothing 
about other reading which they do be- 


‘ cause they’ can, 


Reading has~also toned up: the school 
The pupils have 
many more ideas and more knowledge. 


- They are better informed; All of. this 


has a good influence on their language. 
The. children ‘themselves see the force of 
it as a Janguage builder. 

I ion develops language and 


‘lan lage makes information possible. 
better. aim could a school for the’ 


ee 

at 
Deaf have than the reading aim?—Ohio 
Chronicle. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 
To yield 4.30% to 4.75% 


HYDRO ELECTRIC BONDS 
To yield 5.10% to 7% 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
To yield 5.10% to 7% 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
To yield 5% to 7% 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


To yield 5% to 7.50% 


ENQUIRIES. INVITED 


Monthly booklets mailed by request. 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
INVESTMENT  Bonps 
18 West 107th Street, 
New York Ciry. 
CORRESPONDENT OF 


Lez, Hicernson & Co. 
_ Established 1848. 


PACH 
Photographer 


SUITE 513 
150 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


- An illustrated magazine—newspaper 
ge for the Deaf ‘ 
Published every two months 
EDITED BY 


“ALFRED SHANKLAND. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf. 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 

' and Honestly Impartial 
Annual. subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer te 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimens 
copy. 


‘Che British Deat Cimes, 
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Wise Sayings of Editor Feather 


(Courtsey of The Type Metal Magazine) , 


that the man who pays the bills for a good piece 
; of work is entitled to as much credit as the man 
whe actually does the work. 

The other day we were walking along the street and I 
pointed out a new skyscraper to Rodger. I mentioned the 
name of the architect who designed it, adding that it was 
a monument to his ability and good taste. 

“Ves, that’s true,” said Dolan, “but don’t forget that the 
architect is never able to design a better building than his 
client is willing to pay for. The man who paid the bills 
in this case must have had a fine sense of the beautiful 
and the appropriate, or he would never have let the archi- 
tect spend as much money as he did.” 

Dolan is also arguing that the man who buys a fine 
painting, who publishes a good book, who invests money 
in a new invention, is entitled to as much credit as the 
painter, writer or inventor. 

There is a good deal of sense in this point of view. 

I remember reading recently about a firm of manufac- 
turing chemists in England, at one time the leaders in 
their line. The members of the firm became millonaires 
largely through the fact that one man, an associate, was 
a very able chemist. When he retired, the firm ceased to 
develop. His successors employed several able chemists, 
but these had no control over the business policy and the 
end was disaster. 

The editor of London Engineering states that at one 
time the leading chemist of this firm was the late Pro- 
fessor Meldola. When he invented his famous blue, how- 
ever, the firm refused to take it up, and he accordingly 
published an account of his discovery with the result that 
it founded the fortune of a leading German firm. 

The successor of Meldola was Professor Green, who 
invented primulin, a dye of an entirely new type. This the 
firm refused to patent, and within a few weeks it was in 
consequence made in Germany, the whole advantage being 
lost to England. 

In view of these facts, is it not apparent that the direc- 
tors of a business who have the judgments, the foresight 
and the speculative instinct which prompt them to put 
their money back of a new idea are entitled to as much 
credit as the originator of the idea? 


Mi: friend, Rodger Dolan, is continually telling me 


It is said that only two per cent of inventions are suc- 
cessful marketed. The remainder go into the scrap heap 
of broken hopes. The profits’on the successful invention 
hardly more than offset the losses on the unsuccessful 
ones. 

It takes courage to back up a new idea with hard cash. 

Those men who are able to discern the germ of success 
in the model of a new device and who are willing to risk 
their fortunes in the production and marketing oufit are 
entitled to no small degree of credit. 

IT am beginning to believe that Dolan is right: that the 
man who pays the bills is entitled to a lot more credit 
than he has been getting. 


EVERAL, years ago there was formed in my town 
S an organization calling itself the “Anti-Noise Society.” 

The newspaper poked a lot of fun at these people. 

I thought they were a queer lot to be spending their time 
and money campaigning against noise, but I have lately 
come to a different conclusion. 


As I see it now, all noise is waste. 

And waste is the chief, if not the only, sin. 

A noisy machine is a wasteful machine. 

A noisy workman is a wasteful workman. 

Great, powerful automobiles, and even trucks, pass my 
liouse night and day, and I can scarcely hear them. But 
let a boy scoot down the sidewalk in a wooden express 
wagon with steel-rimmed wheels, and the clatter accom- 
panying his progress can be heard for a block. 

The other night I visited the engine room of a great 
factory. Here I saw enormous driving wheels turning, 
but I could not hear them. I talked with the engineer, 
and did not have to lift my voice above an ordinary con- 
versational tone. 

A few years ago when the average person walked across 
a bare office floor he disturbed every one in the room. 
By putting rubber heels on our shoes, and carpets on our 
floors, we have eliminated most of the noise, and as a 
consequence the individual himself, together with every 
one else, has been benefited. 

So closely are noise and inefficiency related that the 
average automobile owner looks for trouble the instant he 
hears a noise or a squeak in his car. 

Quietness denotes efficiency. 

Noise is friction, and friction is wasteful. The nearer 
We can approach absolute elimination of friction the 
nearer we will be to perpetual motion. 

I am among those who believe that people act most 
quickly on the motive of self-interest. Therefore, if any 
new anti-noise propaganda is started, I hope it will include 
the argument outlined here. 


OW and then If have a feeling that I ought to write 
N another editorial on Appreciation. 

No one has a greater contempt than I for the man 
who can’t work unless someone pats him on the shoulder 
every other day; and I have an equal contempt for the 
man who goes on a vacation the day after the boss com- 
mends him for a good piece of work. 

But there are millions of honest, wholesome, industrious, 
men and women who would be worth a lot more to them- 
selves and to the world if someone now and then would 
take a minute to tell them that their efforts are being 
noticed. 

One day a particularly good piece of type composition 
came to my attention. I sent a word of commendation 
to the man who did it, and he nearly burst into-tears! He 
had been working at a type case all his life: he loved his 
work, and for ten years he had been putting his brains 
and heart into his job. Yet in all that time no one had 
gone to the trouble of stopping for a moment to say: 
“Good work!” 

Business men who would merely send a formal acknow- 
ledgment of an order for a hundred-thousand-dollar bill 
of goods, will sit down and write a personal letter to a 
thousand-dollar customer who expresses appreciation of. 
some unusual service. 

Few of us ever become much more than growmup 
children, and if you have anything to do with children let 
me tell you that there is nothing like appreciation to get 
results from boys and girls. 


If you want a boy to keep his room cleaned up the best 
way to accomplish this is to compliment him some day 


NEW GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


Designed by Educators 
Edited by Scholars 
Produced by Craftsmen 


Accurate-Up-to-date-Authentic 


Scale of 
Miles of Inch 


United States and Possessions.. 75 miles 
Europe 75 miles 
150 miles 
miles 
miles 

5 miles 


Size 44x58 Inches 


North America 
South America 
Eastern Hemisphere miles 
Western Hemisphere miles 
World, Political and Commerical 600 miles 
Eastern United States 40 miles 


All of the above maps except the 
Hemispheres and Eastern U. S. may 
be had in a larger size, 64x78 inches. 


Write for circular No. L8 to 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 

Scientific School Map Makers 
235-57 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 


Say you saw it in “The Silent Worker” 


Every Woman Would Be 
Proud To Own One! 


seiling compact. Finished 
Burnished Silver on 
metal, equipped with 


and puff. 


is splendid value. 
catalog ; 


as well as jewelry, 


2337 Fifth Avenue 
Troy, New York. 


From every point of view, 
Write for our 
s; it contains many beau- 
tiful things for home decorations | 


This Butterfly Box is our best 


in 


nickle silver 
mirror, 
spring catch, best graded powder 


it 


A Beautiul Gift is a Butterfly Gift. 
“Buy in Box, See What You Buy” 
CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE CO. 


USEFUL BOOK FOR THE ADULT 
DEAF 
NGLISH PHRASES AND IDIOMS 
written by Dr. J. L. Smith, a deaf man 
and head teacher in the School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minn., and published by the Ohio 


School. It is in a sense a self educator in 
language. Price $1.50. By mail post paid, 
$1.60. The book will be sent on receipt of 
this amount. 
Address, State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lest You 
Forget 


The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 


THE DEAF MUST 


SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 


When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
Send to 


THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


dues. 


Buff anid Blue 


a college magazine 


Published by the Undergraduates 
of 


Gallaudet College 


The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 


The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, contributed 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
netes are of great interest to those following Gal- 
laudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. . 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 
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when it is in good order rather than to punish him when it 
is in disorder. 

At our house our sixty-year-old boy was in the habit 
of biting his finger nails. We used soap, quinine and 
noticed that the nail on one finger was in good shape, and 
so we called his attention to it and told him he was show- 
ing great improvement. In three months he had stopped 
biting his nails altogether, and the reform was brought 
about entirely by words of appreciation. 


MARRIAGES 


October 25, 1924, at Portland, Oregon, Albert Lynch, to Char- 
lotte Coffin. 


July 26, 1924, at Kelsa, Washington, Archie Burgess to Ruth 
N. Seelig. 


BIRTHS 


October 2, 1924, at Portland, Oregon, to Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Peterson, a girl. 


October 9, 1924, at Portland, Oregon, to Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Berry, a boy. 


June 12, 1924, at East Lansdownne, Pa., to Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Horn, a boy, named Paul Charles. 


July 27, 1924, at East Akron, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. Meyer 
Baliff, a girl, named Florence. 


DEATHS 


July 5, 1924, at Royersford, Pa., Theodore E. Jones, aged 62, 
from paralytic stroke. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. Jack Kendall of 4647 N. Keystone Avenue, Chicao, Il., 
wishes to announce that his name has been changed from Jacob 
Cohen to Jack Kendall by decree of court. 


: 


Chis is Wishing 


all our readers 


A Merry 
Christmas 
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PERSONAL WRITING PAPER 


Your name and address imprinted on each sheet and envelope—200 
single sheets and 100 envelopes, $1.00; 100 double sheets and 100 
envelopes, $1.50; 100 correspondence cards and envelopes, $1.50—so- 
cially correct. Beautiful bond paper, pure white; rich dark blue ink; 
sheet size, 6x7. Ideal Christmas gift. Mailed postpaid. Order early. 


CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE COMPANY 
2337 Fifth Avenue 
Troy, New York 


SS 


name, 


Price: 


REAL COURAGE ONE WHOLE YEAR FREE! 


)|DO YOU EVER GET BLUE? BECOME DISCOUR- 
_ |||AGED? FEEL LIKE A FAILURE? WANT TO QUIT? 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. 


REAL COURAGE 


What Every Mortal Needs 


And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 


It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Dote on theories. Instead it is 


4| —and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success rests on Co i 
may callit Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence—but after all, it is Real Co 
sands of business and professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
ublication, which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
agazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees & copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 


Year $1.60; Sony 25c. (None Free). 
The SILENT WORKER 

wonderfully human magazine and the 
We feel fortunate in bei 
of REAL COURAGE. 


ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 


ACT TODAY 


LASTS 


100% HUMAN 


urage in some form. Some 
urage. Thou- 


ADDRESS 
The Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J 


Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
both 1 year, $2.00. Just think! You get this 
Silent Worker for the price of one! 
able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
ou will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 


“Lightning” Line tools can 


Train your students on 


standard wood-working be operated by the most 


tools. inexperienced students, as 


Fay & Egan Manual 


these machines are entire- 


Training equipment is ly “fool proof.” These 


used by all the leading same tools are used by the 
Colleges and Schools in large manufacturers. 


the country. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEa«af 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 No. 340 Single Cylinder 
just off the Press. Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANU FACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 


ITH the presence of the post- 
man at your door and through 
the medium of this magazine— 
THE SILENT WORKER— 

our Christmas campaign has 
started. In so doing, we aim to serve you right and 
save you the “middleman’s profits” by filling out 
your mail orders direct from manufacturer and 
mill to you, even without the fuss and bother of 
shopping in person yourself. 


Consistent with the new conditions and develop- 
ment of business trade, Mail Order Merchandising 
of the present day has been popularized throughout 
the country and it has already come to stay, for im- 
provements are being constantly made. 


Why waste time in “shopping around” for some- 
thing that you cannot find? Nowadays, shrewd 
people always inquire for such by letter and usually 
get the needed information “from a reliable 
source,”—the fact that we are connected with the 
New York City Headquarters. 


CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE COMPANY 
2337 Fifth Avenue 
Troy, New York. 
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. . . Silent 
The Silent Worker Subscription Offer eae he es 3 
The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.).$  .50 $2.00 $2.00 §$ .50 Ss 
\# The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) .................... 50 2.00 2.00 .50 @ 
(y The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D.C.) .....-............ 2.00 2.00 3.50 .50 ra 
RICE eee esl ele nas Gnas Nsw eiun ats 2.00 2.00 3.60 .40 a 
ry The Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) ................-.000-5. 3.50 2.00 3.00 2.50 a 
N The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) ................ 50 2.00 2.00 .50 
Pel RINE fh ao ee eas ese hw on gee Oa 1.00 2.00 2.60 1.00 @ 
# The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) ................22.-0. -50 2.00 2.00 .50 gh 
# The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) .................... 75 2.00 2.25 -50 
# The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) ............-...-..eeeeeee 1.00 2.00 2.25 75 
~ The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) soc. oo. es cx 50 2.00 2.00 .50 ge 
fy ‘The Deaf Caralintan (Morganton, NoC.) 0.2000 oe eo ce 1.00 2.00 2.25 75 ee 
B, The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) .............0-cceccceceeces 50 2.00 2.00 .50 
~ The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) ...............0..2ececee eee .90 2.00 2.00 50 #9 
P Te Rewinter: (Rome. New Were). oo icc 6 oS wc oe Weg as wed Se den .50 2.00 2.00 .50 ¢¥ 
The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) .........0.00 cece eeeee J. 230 2B 50 g& 
# The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) .............. 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 gh 
» The Vaepinia Gunde (Staunton, Va) i i650. oc oc oo .50 . 2.00 2.00 50 ae 
¥ Phe Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T.S.D.) .... 3.00 . 2.00 4.50 50 a 
Tle Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) .................0.- 0): 2.208 24D .50 
"he West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) ...............-5. wo 240 62.00 50 s 
Weel Cur Governeienk 5.460 pes oe cen ca cawawann ce 1: 2:00 2:56: 4:00 
F Warman Coes Pinte. oe OSE SER cos 1.80 2.00 2.80 1.00 @& 
Vet anten ae SO a, ioe vote ee ce eee ae 2.12 2.00 3.00 1.15 gh 
Vesa Sertsupiieett: Dictionary 6503 Ce ae U2 2590: 270 .50 ee 
Membership in National Association of the Deaf ..................- 1.00 2.00 2.50 90 
Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf ................-.--. .50 2.00 2.00 50 = 
ike cemibershin ta the MAD i ee 10.00 2.00 11.50 50 @ 


Write or wire us and we will supply your wants, 
without extra charge for service. Our literature, act- 
ing as a “silent salesman,” or, if you please, as a 
saleslady, by mail as well as in personal letter, will 
bring you all the information you want. 


Send TO-DAY for our catalog of High Class 
Jewelry and many other attractive items to select 
from for Christmas giving and see for yourself. It 
will tell you how to be a member of the Dollar 
Club and what to learn about ordering the goods 
you want, paying the small “down” payments and 
receiving the dollar deduction to secure new mem- 
bers. This is a modern method of shopping—an 
economical investment on a systematic business 
basis. 


We guarantee every single piece of merchandise 
to be exactly as represented in our catalog or your 
money back. You may ride in a taxi for pleas- 
ure, but you will trade with the Clar-Box Co. for 
your own convenience. “Buy high-grade mer- 
chandise in a low-priced Box” and we advise an 
early selection before the Christmas rush. 
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mpire, oe I am afraid q snowball will hit | face.” 


